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THE ROYAL WEDDING IN ENGLAND. 


We continue our sketches of this splendid 
pageant, so interesting to married ladies, as remind- 
ing them of a similar event in their own lives, saying 
nothing of that natural curiosity the spinsters must 
feel as to what will happen to them, for, as Lord Ba- 
con says, marriage is as natural as death. We de- 
scribed the marriage of the Prince to the Princess 








Alexandra so fully in our last that we have only to 
add descriptions of the new illustrations. 


The Bridesmeaids. 

The Princess’s. gorgeous train of white and silver 
was borne by eight .young ladies, between the ages 
of 15 and 20, the very choice and flower of the fair 
scions of our most ancient houses. The young ladies 
thus honored with so fair a postin the programme 
of this happy day were all the daughters of Dukes, 









Marquises or Earls, whose titles are almost as fa- 
miliar as the names of the kings of old. They were: 
Lady Victoria Alexandra Montagu Dougies Scott, 
daughter of the Duke of Buccleuch; Lady Theodora 
Grosvenor, daughter of the Marquis of Weetmiuster ; 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, daughter of the Duke of St. 
Albans; Lady Elma Bruce, daughter of the Earl of 
Elgin; Lady Victoria Hare, sister of the Earl of 
Listowel; Lady Agueta Yorke, daughter of the Earl 





of Hardwicke; Lady Victoria Alexandrina Elizabeth 
Campbell, daughter of the Earl of Cawdor; Lady 
Constance Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Claren- 
don; Lady Erncstive Emm: Horatia Mount-Edge- | 
cumbe, daughter of the Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe ; 
and Lady Feodorowna Cecilia Wellesley, daughter of 
Earl Cowley. ‘ 


It is quite superfluous to say how they looked, as, 
robed in snowy white and wrapped in veils, they fol- 
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lowed their royal mistress with soft footsteps, tb . 
as they were not golug to be married, they ae 
think themselves relieved from the necessity of look- 


ing on the ground, and glanced about and turned to 
one and another, and made believe to look as if they 
did not know and hear that they commanded almost 
their fall tribute of admiration, even bebind such a 
larly in such a scene as this. Their drese-s were all 
of white, a wonderful mixture of silt and lace, that 
mde them seem ethereal iu their lightness, an, pare? 
wrap in long soft velia, they passed as n easl 
asavision which cannot be ne or deacri 
inf, Georgina Hamilton, daughter of the Marquis 
of Abercorn, was originally intended to form one of 
the lovely train, but ws unfortunately prevented by 
intispositiou, whicn, though not severe ia character, 
was sufficient to prevent her attendance. 


The Royal Wedding Cake. 


We learn from the Morning Post that Mr. Constan 
Paguicz, the Queen’s conf ner at Windsor Castle, 
maie the bridecake. It stands five and a ha'f feet 
high, and at the base is two and a half {vet broud, and 
weighs upwards of 100 lbs. Mr. Pagnicz, adopting a 
Gothic d- sign, has produced an ornamental elevation, 
whi-h reminds us of one of our old English crosses 
of the tirne of the Edwards, such #8 we e‘ill see stand- 
ing at Waltham, in remembrance of Queen Vleanor. 
‘Tbe design is div'ded into tour parts or storeys. The 
b t is octagonal, and withia ics arches two 
niches contein the arms of England and Denmark, 
with alternate arches occupted by uures of the Mus-s, 
Between the basewent aud the next tier of arches, 
cornucopias hung over the parapet, aud medallions of 
tthe Prince and Princess are huny from the bases of 
the pillars above. The ehafts of these pillars are 
again hung with heraldic devices—the plames of the 

Ince, and other such significant badges; while 
within, and occupying the cevtre, are figures emblem- 
atic of Hymen, surrounded by cupids aud other my- 
thol attendauts upon the naptial ceremony. On 
reaching the next storey, the octagonal shape con- 
tracts into a hexagonal form, within the archos of 
which the god of love sports, surrounded by a variety 
of compliwentery ecmbiems. Above this the next 
storey, quadrilateral, rises, which, being more con- 
tracted in size and approaching the apex, is dealt with 
as a sort of base fur a slender vase surmounting the 
whole structure, cut of which orange flowers — 
Festoons of orang: -flower wreaths hang frum column 
to column. 








Barnum’s American Museum, 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 


ITTLE MINNIE WARREN, the Em- 
ress of Beauty. sister of Mrs. General Toin 
Thumb, only 26 tuches bigh and reaghing but 19 
pounds, is to be secn at all hours. with M,. NUTT 
and other curiosities. SPLENDID DRAMATI 
PERFORMANCES duily, at 3 and 7} o’clook P. m. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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Summary of the Week. 


AT the present minute we have five great 
armies under our five most popular Generals 
—and the eyes of all are fixed upon them— 
Hooker on the Rappahannock, with a splendid 
aud disciplined army, awaits the hardening 
of the roads to commence active operatiuns. 
To watch and oppose him is the chief army 
of the rebels under their Commander in- 
Chief Gen. Lee, assisted by Gens. Stonewall 
Juckson, Stuart, A. P. Hill, etc. At Mur- 
ftreesboro’, Tenn., Rosecrans is stationed 
with a numerous and well tried force, ready 
t» attack Gen. Bragg’s rebel horde—which 
has been much augmented from Virginia. 
To co-operate with Rosecrans, Gen. Burnside 
is near Cincinnati, where he has been rein- 
forced by his old veterans, the 9th Army 
Corps. 

Gen. Grant at Milliken’s Bend, on the Mis- 
sissippi, wear Vicksburg, after numerous 
feints and expedients to reduce Vicksburg, 
has erected batteries within range of that 
stronghold, and while we write the bombard- 
ment has doubtless commenced. To oppose 
Grant stands a powerful rebel army behind 
the fortifications, under the command of Gen. 
Pemberton. 

Lower down the Mississippi, at Port 
Hudson, a powerfal rebel army awaits the 
onslaught of Gen. Banks, whose headquarters 
are at Baton Rouge, 22 miles below Port 
Hudson. Our paper of to-day contains 
several illustrations of the recent operations 
at this point. 

Gen. Hunter, with his army stationed at 
Hilton Head, or thereabouts, is about to at- 
tack either Charleston or Savannah, where 
Beauregard and D. P. Hill are in command 
of the rebel forces. 

Thus at one and the same time there are 
five campaigus in progress, each in magni- 
tude equal to that of the Crimea, or that 
which culminated at Solferino. 


THE WEST. 
Telegrams from Gen. Huribat, at Memphis, 


at Corinth, represent that there is a heavy 
force of rebel cavalry on the Tennessee river, 
about Florence. The rebels are constructing 
bridges in that section, and building flvats 
for crossing the Tennessee river—indicating 
a movement of the rebel army from Vicks- 
burg to join Bragg, or the intention of the 
latter to move that way. 

From St. Louis, Gen. Curtis telegraphs 
thas the Union cavalry had a smart skirmish 
on the 2d of April with the rebels in Carrol 
county, Arkansas, in which he had killed 22 
and captured seven. To balance this, the 
rebel guerillas had captured two transports 
of ours, the Sam Gaty and the Murdock, with 
some soldiers and contrabands. The water 
still continues to pour through the canal 
which connects Lake Providence with the 
Mississippi; the tug boats pass through, but 
the currvnt is too strong for the transports. 
Although the accounts are conflicting, 
there seems to be little doubt that the expe- 
dition had been abandoned, and that the gun- 
boats and troops had returned to Young’s 
Point, at the junction of the Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippl. 

An attempt to run by the rebel batteries 
at Vicksburg was made by the Union rams 
Lancaster and Switzerland on the 26th of 
March, without success. According to a 
dispatch, as soon as they came within range 
the rebels opened atremendous fire. The 
Lancaster was struck 30 times. Her entire 
bow was shot away, causing her to sink im- 
mediately. All the crew except two es- 
caped. ‘The Switzerland was disabled by a 
64 pound ball penetrating the steam drum. 
She floated town, the batteries still firing 
and striking her repeatedly, until finally the 
Albatross ran alongside and towed her to 
the lower mouth of the canal. While com- 
ing up the river the Hartford and Albatross 
encountered a battery at Grand Gulf more 
formidable than those at Port Hudson. The 
Hartford was struck 14 times, and had three 
men killed. Both vessels returned the fire 
vigorously, and both were more or less in- 
jured. 


LENNESSEE. 


On the Ist of April an expedition under 
Gen. Hazen and Col. Envards started for 
Woodbury, to capture a rebel force there; 
100 of the 4th Ohio cavalry accompanied it. 
The infantry surrounded the rebel camp, but 
the cavalry dashed in so vigorously that the 
rebels were dispersed, and fied over the hills. 
A number were killed and wounded, and 30 
were captured, together with 50 horses, a 
number of mules, four wagons, and the rebel 
camp. Wehad only one wounded. 

The rebels were 600 strong, and were 
commanded by Col. Smith. 

The expedition would have been com- 
pletely successfal if the cavalry had not been | 
too eager. 

A skirmish had also taken place on the 2d 








been captured. 


VIRGINIA. | 


Gen. Hooker reviewed the army on the | 
Rappahannock on the 2d of April. On the 
10th of April a grand muster of the Potomac 
army will take place, after which the muster 
rolls of the different regiments will be sent 
to the Adjutant-General for the use of the 
Provost-Marshal in drafting men to fill up 
the regiments and batteries to their legal 
complement. 


On the 2d of April a cavalry fight took | 
place at Broad Run, near Dranesville, be- | 
tween the Rebels, under Capt. Mosley, and 
the lst Vermont Cavalry. They fought 
desperately on both sides, the rebel chief 
being wounded by a sabre cut in the fore- | 
head. Capt. Flint and Lieut. Grout, of the | 
Vermont troops, together with some six | 
others, were killed. Our loss in all was, 
sixty killed, wounded and prisoners. The 
Vermont men fought magnificently with their | 
sabres, after they had discharged their car- | 
bines with fine effect upon the enemy. } 

| 
KENTUCKY. 

The official dispatches from Gen. Gillmore | 
relative to the battle near Somerset, Ky., 
on the 30th ult., have been forwarded by | 
Gen. Burnside to the War Department. The | 
action lasted five hours. The rebels were | 
driven from their first position, which was | 
defended by six cannon, and the second po- 
sition was finally stormed and carried. The 
rebels, commanded by Pegram and number- 
ing over 2,600 men, were driven in confusion 





, 


that “will not fall far short of 500 men.” 
Between 800 and 400 cattle were taken, and 
“Scott's famous rebel regiment was cut off 
from the rest and scattered.” Gén. Gillmore 
is the officer w.o0 commanded at the reduc- 





Gen. Asboth, at Cotumbus, and Gen. Dodge, 


tion of Fort Pulaski last Apri). 





of April at Carthage, in which 25 rebels had | . 


| on the other side, like a 
to and over the Cumberland river, with loss | creasing in volume wotil si breaks over your head in 
| a deafening crash, louder than the broadside of a ship 


THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


Tue past week being Passion week, which 
was observed with extraordinary rigor in this gay 
and heedicss city of ours, there was bat little in the 
way of novel y to comment upon. All the places of 
amusemeut, however. were well filled, for there is al- 
ways a flonting populatiou of pleasure-sceking pcople 
who will be amused in spite of prescribed fasts or 
mucb-needed humiliation, 

The Opera closed up the intervals between its per- 
formances, and gave representations on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday cvenivgs. The opera of 
“Norma” was givea on Wedaesday evening to one of 
the most brilliant and crowded audiences of the sea- 
son. We lvoked in at the box office in the afternoon 
of that day, and found that, with the exception of six 
seute on the back row of the dsess circle, every seat 
in the house was taken. No bettir proof could be 
given of the public appreciation of the splendid re- 
presentation of the opera. Medori’s represent:tion 
of the unhappy and neglected priestess is among the 
grandcst and most inspired we have ever seen. It 


| touches the heart of all, and fills the imagivation 


with its wonderful fidclity to nature. It will, of 
course, be repeated before the close of the seasun, 
and we advise ali who have not heard it not to lose 
that opportunity. 

The matinée on Saturday was a litera) “jam.” One 
wou-d have supposed that all the elegance and beauty 
of Fifth Avenue had beew poured into the auditorium 
of the Academy of Music, so brilliant and countless 
were the fairest part of creation in their costumes 
and their numbers. We may fairly presume that the 
matinée was « decided successs. Max Maretzek ful- 
fils his promise of giving us noyelties by producing 
this week “ Ione, or the Last Days of Pompeii,” by 
Errico Petrella, a composer whose works are entirely 
new to this country. Report speaks very highly of it 
asa composition, placing it in point of excellence 
above all the liviug represeatatives of the modern 
Italian operatic school. It will be produced with the 
utmost care both as to scenery, costumes and ap- 
pointments. We have no doubt that it will make a 
great success, but we cannot record the result of its 
production until our next. 

Gottechalk is with us again, and will give a series 
of briliant concerts at Irving Hall, commeucing this 
week, at which a number of aspirants for public favor 
will be introduced to the musical world, Gottschalk 
eppdare to be in the finest health and spirits; his tour 
through the West was oue of the mos! successful 
kuown for years, and he has returned in the best pos- 
sible humor with himself and the rest of the worid. 
We anticipate that these new series of concerts will 
entirely ecli the past, both in the novelties they 
will bring forth and ia the public enthusiasm they 
will excite. 

We are pleased to learn that Thoodore Thomas will 
give a concert early in May, at Irving Hall, with an 
7) ot the best musicians selected from New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, exceeding in numbers 
and efficieacy any orchestra ever got er iu this 
ay. Of the new grand work io be performed on 
this occasion we 6 opens ie One oom wv 

The highly-gifted violinist, Camille Urso, who 
created sv proiound a seveation at the last Philhar- 
monic Concert, will, as we are informed, give one or 
two concerts at Irving Hall next week. She should 
command the most liberal encouragement from our 
public, for she is, in every sense of the word, an 
artist of surpaseing excellence. 

Mr. J. Pattisou, who has achieved great successes 
this season as 4 planist, and who has sichly deserved 
his succese, has made arrangements to give two or 
three concerts at Irving Hall during the coming 
month of May. His populerity with the public and 
his large circle of admirers will insure bis enterprise 
a brilliunt success, What with the Italian opera, and 
peenepe the German opera, and the concerts prom- 

sed, the coming month or two will pb. full of un- 
usual jaterest and enjoyment. 

‘the Theatres afford some novelty this week. At 
Wallack’s a new comedy, entitled “‘ My Noble Son-in- 
Law,” was produced with avery strong cam. At 
Laura Keene’s a new Irish serio-comic drama, called 
* Bantry Bay; or, Ireland in the Days of ’08,” was 
produced on onday evening. We shall record the 
succese of the above two novelties in our next. 

Matilda Heron is drawi crowded houses at 
Niblo’s Garden, in her new p of * Edith; or the 
Earl’s Daughter.” Miss Lucille Western is doing 
likewise, or nearly so, in her version of the same 


tory. 

Barnum’s Museum offers rich eutertainment this 
week, Miss Minnie Warren, the littlest creature in 
the world, and Co: re Nutt, attract hosts of de- 

visitors, and in addition to these crowning 

a ions Mr. Samuel Emery, the popular comedian, 
—- every afternoon and evening. The Museum 
presevt is a perfect hive of sities. In the 
future Mr. Barnum promises us a great National 

Baby Show toward the close of this month, and a 
great National Show early in May. He offers 
praatene of $2,500 for the finest babies, and for the 
or $2,200. This is doing the thing on a lib- 

e, 


ANECDOTES OF ECHOES. 


* Canst thou am where those spirits live 
Which make such delicate music in the woods ?” 


Wuo does not remember with a sort of 
half regret, the wonder and delight of his first ac- 
quaintance with that mysterious imp, the never visible 
echo? A perfect harlequin of the air, the merriest and 
the saadest mocker in the world, he laughed back 
your laugh, shouted back your shout, and cried back 

our cry. 

4 There are commonplace echoes, just as there are (a 
lew) commonplace ,eople in the world, and there are 
echoes, curious, femark able, grand and beau- 
falechoes In the vicinity of Paris there exists an 
echo which not only 6 the same word six times 
ia rapid succession, but has the trick of changiny the 
letter 8 to V, which has + rise 1o a very pleasant 
joke. Call out Satan! The echo instantly replies 
aven! (Get thee hence!) The reply undoubtedly 
proceeds irom the ghost of some old sinner, who, 
compelled to do eternal penance ia that spot, is moved 
to uhis udjuration every time he hears the name of his 

tormentor. 

A saucy eche haunts the Rhine cliffs at Oberwesel. 
Ask him who is the burgomaster of Oberwesel, and 
you get for an answer, Esel! Ese) is the German for 
ase, und the burgomaster is highly sensible of the im- 
plied iusult. More than once he has ordered the echo 
to hold its tongue, bat the saucy mocker is not liable 
to imprisonment, and laughs at the attempted appli- 
cation of the gag-law. 


Mountain ec..oes are often very . “ The voices 


| of subterranean demons, calling trom the bottom of 


the world,” is what the Arals call them. One of the 
very gruaees exists on the Kaning-see, a picturesque 
lake iu the Bavarian Highiands, at a spot where the 
e to the hvight of five thou- 
sand feet, the other side is clothed with forest. The 
report of a pocket pistol fired here, jp first returned 
faint and low from the wooded side and dies away. 
In a second more it is heard gathering aiong the cliffs 
ual roli of thunder, in- 


vaked cliff rise« on one 


| Of the line. 
| Echoes love to haunt caverns and grottoes. There 
| is a large cavern in Finland, in which the cries of an 
| auimal thrown into it increases in volume and mul- 
| tiply to such a fearfal extent, that men of the strongest 
| nerves have tu to hear them. The peasantry 


| 
| believe the cavern to be one of the prinol ways 
|to s place not mentiousbio to ene paleo Other 


goetiecs are the residences of good and happy echo: 

live in harmony with the great Spirit of Nature. 
One of these is the celebrated cave of Fingal. The 
vast proportions and beautilul details of the cavcrn 
charm the eye, while the ear is enraptured by +traing 
of enchanted music, which continually fiJl the sir, 
The crystal sounds of pum riess weterfulls, the 
breathing of the wio“s, mingliog with the end: nee of 
the mullitudinous waves sirikivg sgainst the sono. 
= columns of basalt, make a strange and ravishing 

rmony, 

A little nonsense is now and then 1¢lished by echoes 
as well as by wirest men. A few years ago the 
following incident occurred in Bul'imore during the 
session of a religious convention. An Evglisb clergy. 
map—. litile red-haired, waspish man of Gou—got on 
his lege for the purpose of delivering a great speech. 
Echo came to the rescue of his American friends, and 
the fullowivg amusing coll quy ensued: 

Cieig) man—* Mr, rman,” 

o—* Mr. Chairman.” 

Cle:gyman—* I have the floor, sir.” 

Evhvu—* 1 have the floor, sir.” 

Clergyman—* Do you meac to insult me?” 

Evbo—‘* Do you mean to insult me ¢” 

By this time the whole audievce wes in a roar, and 
the enraged little Erglithman flopped down into bis 
seat, mult ring anathemas against the ill-manners of 
American conventiors, 

The interest of the following story of an indiscreet 
echo verges on the tragic. 1t is said to have occurred 
in the C.thedral of Girgenti, in Sicily. 

There was one point in this cathedral where the 
slightest whisper uttered in a certain vonfessional, 
two hindred and fifty feet distant, could be heard as 
distinctly as if it had been spoken aloud close to the 
listener’s car. One morning « handsome young iad y 
elegantly attired, entered the iatal coufessional. At 
the s me instant a ae entered the cathedral, 
and by chance took bis station on the = spot which 
stood in connection with the confessional, 

He was the lady’s husband! 

She began with the common places of confession. 
She wes too foud of bulls, theatres, drese; wes un- 
charitable towards the fuilings of her female friends. 

The busband smiled, but over-curious, continued to 
listen. The fair penitent had something more serious 
on her mind, She confessed it between two delicate 
sighs. The husband trembled, and mechanically p it 
his hand on his forchesd. Leaving the cathedral, he 
waited for his wife at the door, saluting her when she 
cogeered wich a violent blow 

he incident caused a deal of scandal in Girgenti, 

and the unlucky confession»! was removed to a plice 

swe sare was less danger of its creating domestic 
scord. 

‘Tbere is » magnificent echo in the Baptistry at Piea. 
Tt requires three notes to call it out, but those tnree 
it swells and prolongs and varies until you think 
you hear the playing of a grand organ. 





——— 


FRENCH GUIDE TO DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


We leave to a certain lady, called as wit- 
ness in a case tried before the Tiibunal Correetional, 
to tell us what the domestic servunt of our duy is like. 

The Lady: “ During a period of six months I have 
had four tervants, aud I am sow looking out fora 
fifth, without the least hope of finding one who will 
suit me betier than the others. It is not thut the 
servants were unsuitable when the first came to my 
S. jor I had taken the precaution of getting them 

every case from the country, and of convincing 
myself of their hunesty and good behavior; but ia 
the house in which I live there is a servant on .he 
first floor who has taken upon herself the task of 
forming all ‘he servants in the neighborhood. Not 
satistied with giving them her advice by word of 
mouth, this perron has a written programme. 
a copy of that programms found in the apartment of 
my domestic, I now hand into court.” 

ecamme: * The masters are no better than we 

are. They pay us, and we serve them; we are quis. 
We only owe our service to our masters; that service 
done, our time is our own property. A #rvant should 
always reserve to herself two bours ia the courre of 
the day, between bre+kfast and dinner, and the right 
to absent herself for 24 hours every fortnight. More 
than this, a servant who has any self-res ought: 

“1, To go to market unaccompanied by her mis- 


tress. 
“2, Not to demean herself by scrubbing or polish- 


ing. 
f 3. She should not permit any interference with 
her affairs or her dress. : 

“4, She should receive in her kitchen any one sho 
thinks proper to receive. 

“6. She should not allow any notice to be taken of 
her letters. 

' “ as eee should wear crinoline, a long shawl and a 
oon 

“7, She should demand an increase of wages every 
three months. 

8, She should require leave of absence for a fort- 
—_— twice in the course of every year, ostensibly in 
order to vieit her relations. 

“9. Bhe should ieave any place in which it was not 
the on to make presents at the end of two months’ 
service, 

* This programme,” continued the lady, “ bas ex- 

lained to me the conduct of my four last servants. 

ardly had they been with me a fortnight when I 

to recoguise them as the same persons, viiber 
in their condact or their mode of ——. Every 
one of them made it a stady to carry out the ivjunc 
tions contained in the programme. ‘his last one 
eepecially, Marie Gagneur, made it a matter of pride 
to obey it. Aeseeingy one day, when I had gone 
out afier breakfas only returned at five o’clock, 
I found that M was not in the house. In the 
course of the afternoon she returns, and when I ask 
her where she has been, she repuee * Madame is not 
ignorant that two hours, of which I owe an account 
to nobody, are my tight in the course of every duy.’ 
On apother occa: , when my husband was annoyed 
at eecing her doing her work in a crinoline, banging 
it against the furniture, upsctting the chairs «nd 
dragyinug the tablecloth the curtaias about, in 
consequence of its amplitude, her reply to his remon- 
strance was, ‘My crinoline is not a bit larger wen 
madame’s,’” 





iTemS FCR SOLDIERS. 


‘*Senp your soldier a little parcel of cay- 
enne per and another of clovis. ‘The Government 
rations include no aromatics, and no condiments but 
salt; and the use of these tends to prevent 
scurvy and to keep the bowels in order. Add also® 
litue paper of larkspur seeds. Spirit or boiling water 
in which they have been soaked will effectux|ly (& 
stroy lice, e whole may go in a létter under one 
postage-stamp.” 

Lat the recruit sce that his rule of pa king be vot 
how much he can get in his knapeack, but how little. 
Friends will prers many things upon you whuc!) % 
day’s march will prove a burden. Take with you 00!y 
thoge articles which you cinnot do without. Gen. 
Mansfield went through the Mexican war with thre 
hickory shirts and his blankets. An ounce becomes 
a nd towards the end of a day’s march. 

k to your teet—cut your nails and corns—we"" 
seamless woollen socks and easy shoes. Wher you 
halt lay down. When you camp, eat and go right 
sleep. A little pepper in your mouth will prevent 

ou from falling asleep on your post. A little pepr”’ 
fa stagnant water will prevent bowel complaiot. 

Don’: eat, when on the march, all your r*tions ** 
once. Carry a small vial of brandy, but don’t u' 
except when absolutcly necessary. When wou 
it may preserve your life; therefore save it for 
emergency. 

When going into action don’t think you are * cow 
ard because you tremble. The proof of coursg® '* 
tat notwithstanding you know and feel the daog*™ 
yet you face it. ‘ 

Don’t grumble, but make the Best of every thing. 





for |.fe or death. 





Be cheeriul under difficulties. Above all, bo spirl@ 
ally prepared 
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——— 
EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


.—British travellers, who are in the 
og the Atlantic, are complaining of the 
esazes now made by the Cunard steamers. 

poston Transcript says that since the Collins’s 
Se was driven from the ocean the Cunarders take 
line Wiime. Corapetition is the soal of commerce, 
spite the occasional blowing-up or runnipg on ice- 


padit 0: Cros 


8. 
orkmen on the Lombard and South 
is passenger railroad, in Philadelphia, have re- 
sured to their work, the proprietors having acceded 
fatheir terms of $1 75 per dies. 
"__ The Hudson river is now open to Hudson. 


League of New York hove rented 
Pat pn ty oe Vain square, for $6,000 per 
wear. They will fit it up for their mectings at an ex- 
pense of $10,000 more. 
___ The Nashville Union 
now following the oa 


up every stray rag that 


in says that ragpickers are 
seen 
beskets to Nashville and send 


great numbers, picking 
which they Orin in 
North to make into 


ooner, 32 years old, has just been repaired 
simile servicesble tt Plymouth, Mass., where the 
esse) was built in the sp of 1830, of green pitch 
vine timber, which was cut in the winter before. 
that, in spite of the Trent excite- 
ment, the Province of Canada, with a population more 
than double that of Massachusetts, could only get, 
by volunteering, about one-fifth the number of men 
voaeh Massachusetts quietly raised and sent to fight 
the rebels. 

_— Fast day in Maine has 
goth April, to coincide with 
claimed by the President. 

_~ The Atlanta Confederacy gives the following 
instance of Confederate facetiousness : ‘‘ Capt.-Henry 
Cranston, who was at Fort McAlister duriog the late 
bombardment, is responsible for the followiyg. It 
exhibits great coolness under very t ing circum- 
stances: One of our men was literally buried in the 
sand; one hand first made its nppearance, then the 
side of his face: he put his hand to his mouth, wiped 
off the sand, and rosre? out, as loud as he could, ‘ All 
quiet on the Ogeechee!” = - 

__ The American Bible Society has sent 7,000 
Bibles and Testaments to the rebel army, and they 
have been delivered in Bichmond, our Government 
having granted the necessary pass. 

_~ A correspondent writes: ‘The newspapers 
quote sagularly the price of gold in Wall street; why 
not quote also the price of secondhand clothing ? 
The two trades are in the same hands— Old Clo’.’” 


_ A Philadelphia paper says: ‘ President Lin- 
soln has knocked too many men into cocked hats, and 
too few out of them.” 

_—Gen. B F. Butler made a long s h on Friday 
evening, April 2d, to a large crowd at the Academy of 
Music, He severely denounced England for her con- 
duct. 

_— A few days ago the energetic Provost-Marshal 
of Baltimore captured a ‘bag on its way to 
Richmond, containing Jeff Davis’s boots, and his 
wife's nightgowns. 

_— The Evening Post announces the formation of 
a“ Loyal Women’s League” in Hartford, Corn., the 
members of which pledge themselyes to ‘‘ encourage 
and sustain our brave soldiers by constant tokens of 
love,” ete. 

— A meeting of the most influential property. 
holders of Broadway was held on the Ist of Aare, n 
Niblo’s Saloon, to concert measures to resist th 
threatened Broadway railroad. A. committee of % 

was formed. 

_— The Republican candidates have been elected 
in Rhovte Iesland—Smith, Governor, and Jenks and 
Dixon for Congress. 

— The Hop Growers’ Journal contains an inte- 
resting article, showing that itis quite likely that a 
very good quality of paper can be made of hop vines. 
Already pulp has been ie of some, which is very 
white, of fine texture, and gives every indication of 
being capable of being manufactured inte paper ofa 
superior quality. Hon. Mr. Laflin, of Herkimer, has 
made an experiment with a few vines which proved 
#0 satisfactory that heis anxious to procure five tons 
of them for further experiments. 


—A pine tree shilling was found a short time 
since while digging on the Riverside Farm in Bar- 
rington, Mass. [tis in good preservation, and bears 
the date of 1652. 


— Shipbuilding in Maine promises to be brisk this 
year. The Brunswick Te ph reports that 23 ves- 
sels are to be built at Thomaston and Waldoboro’ 
and that on the Kennebec there are similar good 
prospects. 


Western.—The San Francisco Bulletin says: 
The steamer Constitution, just arrived, brought up 
15 boxes of treasure, recovered by the expedition 
which left here for the purpose, from the wreck of 
the Golden Gate, and the have sanguine ex- 
pectations that they will be enabled to secure the re- 
mainder of the sunken treasure, amounting to nearly 
$1,000,000. The amount contained in the boxes that 
were brought in is not known, but is estimated at 
about $320,000. Five boxes are in the original pack- 
ages, duly marked, and ten are badly broken. 


— A tiger got out of his cage, and took a leisurely 
walk in Cincinnati 1 .tely, and very narrowly suc- 
ceeded in getting into a kitchen. 


—— Speaking of the capture of the Queen of the 
West and the Indianola, a ——s writes: 
“Wouldn't it be a good idea to compel all Union war 
vessels to take the oat’: of allegiance before entering 
the service hereafter #”” 


— Gov. Tod, of Ohio, has been indicted by the 
Grand Jury of Fairfield county, in that State, because 
he advised the 7 arrest of Dr. Olds, who was a 
prisoner for atime in Fort Lafayette 


—— The amount of money to be paid into the United 
States Treasury for exemption from military duty by 
the Quekers of Indiana, it is said, will amount to 
about $258,000. 

——~A bill has passed both branches of the Ohio 
Legislature, and now only lacks the signatures o! the 
presiding officers of the two uouses, which fixes the 
weight of a bushel of cloverseed at 62 pounds, and 
Oats at 33 pounds. 


——~ Several small lots of Kentucky cotton have 
been received in New York, and sold the last week at 
if > ° to 75 cents per “yy ae | LL J ua- 

‘ € Baw some put 
that was on sale at 75 cents. site i Ys ie 


lin ap memente come from Cincinnati, Indianapo- 

sand Southern Illinois that the Copperheads are 

ae themselves. They are said to be buying up 
the revolvers upon which they can l-y the 


been postponed to the 
the National fast, pro- 


——~ The California flood of January, 1862, was the 
highest known in the State for centuries. This is 
se by the faet that Indian mounds of great depth, 
an ag Camletaleable evidence pot great aw in 

ge onks wing u were ost en- 
Urely carried ovny, tress =a. 

—~ The new Capitol of California will cost be- 
tween $500,000 ‘and 000,000. 
eau, Four men have been convicted of treason in 


ne ned States District Court, Indiana, for resist- 
arrest of deserters. 


~~ John Trimble, of Nashville, a strong Union 

Pow lately made his rlaves a present of their 
—~ Michigan is now pay.ng $50 for recruits. 

imate Missourians havo quite a penchant for ou- 


e 


We are divided 4 The members A 
Nw smd ‘Sowfabes. ‘The aust and’ lant’ ore the 











extremes of both parties. The Charcoal believes | 
slavery a moral enormity, “ the sum of all villainies,” | 
as well as an impediment to the prosperity of the 
State. The Claybauk says nothing about its moral | 
character, and some of them absolutely believe it 
free from moral taint, but a curse to the material in- 
teresis of the State. The Whiteleg is the strong 
Union Democrat, who is not considered quite reliable 
by the more ultra, who are the Snowflakes. The 
Whitelecs would suppo-t gradual emancipation. 
Then they have two words to exprees the idea of un- 
derhanded plotting—to wit, “‘skullduggery” and 
* chenanigan.” 


— A contraband arrived at St. Louis some days - 
Fince, having between $600 my $700 in gold in his | 
possession. He was asked how he obtained it. “ The | 

illers ” he said, ‘come to de plantation an’ set fire 

de cotton; afore it got burnt up dey luf and went | 
off, an’ I went up to de pile an’ scratched out a whole | 
heap an’ put him cut, and den sell him for shiner,” | 
and he proudly repeated his exploitto every new 
questioner. 


South: —A Vicksburg letter announces the 
seizure of 2,503 bales of cotton, marked C.8. A. They 
had been stored away about 40 miles frem Lake Prov- 
idence, on the westera side of the Mississippi. 


—— Inthe Rebel Congress Mr. Clay has introduced 


an act the naturalization laws. It is con- 
— that will elevate the tone of Southern 


—— The Atalanta (Ga.) papers state that a few days 
since some 15 or 20 women, residents of that city, all 
decently , coll er on one of the 
— streets and made an impressment of about 

pounds of bacon, belonging to private parties. 
They did it in a quiet yet bola and determined man- 
ner, one of them quictly taking out a Colt’s revolver 
and standing while the others removed the 
bacon. They first offered to buy it at prices such as 
the Government is paying. but findiog the holder 
unwilling to sell at such rates they announced their 
determination to seize it, which determination they 
resolutely carried out. They were soldiers’ wives, 
who had large families to support. 


—— A letter from London says: “The Sumter, 
which was fictitiously sold to an agent of the rebels, 
has becn overhauled, refitted and put in complete con- 
dition at Birkenhead. She is now ready for h-r 
armament and for sea. The new steamer Southerne:, 
1,950 tons, was last week launcned at Stockton. She 
is intended undoubtedly for the rebel service. The 
firm at Liverpool that built the Oreto have just 
launched the Alexandria. Capt. Teseler atid a num- 
ber of rebel agents were on board ee Mr. 
Dudley, our efficient consul at Liverpool, is now 
attempting io stop this last vessel, butin view of the 
bama correspondence, a copy ot which I have 
sent to your seere ot the Chamber of Commerce, 
there is little hope of sucozes. The bark prisa 
is abont to start from Liverpool, itis supposed, with 
men and munitions for the Alavama, while the fleet 
of blockade runners is daily —w— 1 4 George N. 
Sanders, it is understo .d, is here, and is hurrying u 
all the vessels he contracted for. In addition to a 
this, five men from the Alabama lately arrived in 
Liverpool, with orders on an English house for their 
pay from the pirate Capt. Semmes. Their term of 
service expired on their arrival in Eogland ” 


— An intercepted dispatch from Judah Benjamin 
the rebel Secretary of State, to Mr. Lamar, the rebel 
envoy in St. Petersburgh, fully bears out the de- 
termination of the Confederate States to revive the 
slave trade—if they are allowed. 


— Gen. Hill commands the rebel army at Charles- 
ton, under Gen, Beauregard, whose headquarters are 
at some point between Charleston and Savannah. 
Gen. Dayton commands at Savannah. ° 


— The Peace Party of the South, headed by 
Henry 8. Foote, Alexander Moseley, editor of the 
Richmond Whig, and others, are about to introduce a 
resolution on the subject, which will probably pass 
the lower house of Congress before the adjournment. 
It is said that the course of the Richmona /nquirer 
is disapproved of by many of the leading members 
of the Confederate Congrers.” 


— The Charleston Mercury, edited by a man who 
shot an unarmed negro four years ego, and who 
feigned sickness to escape a soldier’s duty, seems to 
rejvice over the sufferings of one of our captured offi- 
cers. He says: ‘‘ The prisoners were marched at 
the double quick to the landing, the Yankee lieuten- 
ant suffering severcly from briars and thorns, he 
being barefooted, without hat or coat. The retreat 
was safely conducted, and that too over nine miles of 
watercourses, available for gunboats of large size.” 


—— In a former number we gave an account of the 
romantic marriage of widow Harris, of Skipwith’s 
Landing, M'ss., with Capt. Sullivan, of the Union 
gunboat Quecn of the West. The Port Hudson Vews 
gives these particulars: ‘‘ This ay was for a long 
time a resident of the py of Pointe Coupée, her 
father, H. K. Moss. being a largo sugar planter on 
the Bayou Fordoche. Her marriage with the Federal 
officer was somewhat romantic. It seems that while 
the Federals were stationed around her house at 
Skipwith’s Landing a difficulty occurred among them, 
and hearing the disturbance, Mrs. H. went out to see 
what was the ter. In the melée, one of the muskets 
went off, and the ball passed ——- the lady’s arm, 
wounding her severely. As no physician was to be 
found in the neighborhood, Mrs. Harris was taken 
on board one of the gunboats for treatment. There 
she met Capt. Sullivan, whom she afterwards married. 
Her matrimonial bliss, however, was not of long 
duration. Heaven refused te smile upon such a union 
of discordant elements. In the fight of the Queen, 
the captain and husband of Mrs. Harris was among 
the first killed, and now she is a widow, once more, 
perhaps, to become the wife of another Federal.” 


— The Wilmington (N. C.) Jowrnal, a rebel print, 
in an aceount of the Confederate President’s family, 
draws the following sketch of hisson andheir. “ Mr. 
Davis bas four or five amall children; the oldest 
little Jeff, is certainly a ‘bird,’ if not a ‘ apoiled 
chicken.’ He is arare specimen of RS America, 
jun ; is at home in a row among other little boys; 
often ‘ curses out’ the crowd, «nd generally sects the 
nursery snd whole juveniledom in an uproar. He 
can use more profanity, turn over more furniture, 
torment more cats, and invent more scenes of devil- 
ment, than all the little boys within hia father’s 
political jurisdiction. Inheriting the military qualities 
of his ancestors, he is skiiled in all manner of in- 
fantry ; amd, if they are correct who say old Jeff. is 
the embodiment of self-will and obstinacy, little Jeff. 
is certainly a ‘ chip of the old block.’” 


Military.—It is said that a camp is soon to be 
established at Harper’s Ferry for the veception of 
colored troops, where they will be organized and 
drilled by ccmpetent persons. Several colored com- 
panies in Ohio ar» already or anized, and an cffort is 
now making to have them and others cnlist for ser- 
vice in the field. 


— Gen. Viele has shut up the theatre in Norfolk, 
Va., and ordered everybody to be arrested who is 
jound in the streets after nine P. M. 


—— A revolting spectacle is now presented on the 
battleficild of Antietam, The raivs have washed the 
mculd away from the trenches in which s0 many of 
the dead were buried, and consequently the decaying 
forms of our brave soldiers are once mure seen on 

Govern.ucnt should at once sec to this. 


—— Gen. Stoneman, now in command of our c1valry 


on the Ra annock, writes to a friend in the most 
cheering s of ths improved condition of our 
army. 


~—~ Gen. Hunter reviewed the troops on St. Helona 
Island on the 26th March. The 24th Mass. and 10th 
Con». ments attracted es ion, as did 
also the New York volunteers. 


—— One of the bloodiest battles of modern times 


| tions. 





was the fight at Bear River, Washi m Territory. 
by Col. Conner, with sO pard-maraped and ex hausted 
4 —ew Indian 6. the Indians, 2a 


—s 


—Major-Gen. Herron has been ned to the 
command of the army of the Frontier. de has left 
tor Southwest Missouri to assume command. It is 
understood the divisions of this army will be speed'ly 
concentrated for an important expedition against the 
enemy. Gens. Vandever and Orme hav been ordered 
to report to Gen. Herron. Cen. Blunt’s district is 


| extended south to the Arkansas river, and embraces 


the western tler of counties of Missou: {and Arkansas. 
The District of Southwest Missouri has been extended 
to the arkans4s river, Gen. Schofieid in command, 


—— One of the letters captured at the rebel signal 
station near Port Hudson has this important in- 
iormation oo the armament of that stronghold: 
“We have 53 cannon at Port Hudson; 25 of them are 
64-pound rifled cannon, with steel-pointed balls; also. 
20 cannon that are 12%-pounders; also, we have 46 
siege guns.” 

— The N. Y. Daily Times says: Our Special cor- 
respondence from Vicks»urg is to the 20th of March. 
The canal at Lake Providence is a success, and our 
transports can pese around the rebel batteries at 
Vicksburg. The canal opposi , too, will no 
doubt be perfectly succersful, Notwit standing the 
efforts of rebel artillerymen to obstruct the work 
upon it, the excavation of the lower end was pruceed- 
ing rapidly, two machines being conetantly 
at work. At the date of our correspondent’s letter 
there was a depth of 12 feet in the canal, and the rush 
of water through it was very powerful. 


—— Gen. Burnside has recommended the dismissal 
from the service of W. 8. Ratcliffe, Co. E, 10th 
Kentucky cavalry, for his di ceful surrender of 
Mount Sterling, Ky. The parole of the prisoners is 
= void, and they are ordered to report for 

uty. 

—— There are four Massachusetts regiments in the 
Ninth Pred Corps sent to Kentucky—2ist, 29th, 
35th and \e 

—— Gen. Halleck has officially complimented Col. 
Connor, of the 3d California Volunteers, for the gal- 
lant and heroic conduct of his command at Bear river. 


—— Capt. A. C. Webster, who had been tried asa 
Union spy, and ultimately condemned to death for 
breach of parole, nearly succeeded in making his es- 
cape from Castle Thunder, Richmond, on the 27th 
ult. He was, however, retaken. 


Naval.—The following new men-of-war have 
been ordered for our navy, und preparations for their 
construction are in progress: 1. iron- steam- 
er, by Miles Greenwood, of Cinciunati. 2. An iron- 
clad steamer, by Harrison meri of Boston. 3. Au 
iron-clad steamer, by the South Atlantic Iron Works, 
Boston. 4 and & Two iron-clad s' ers, by other 

rties in Boston. 6. An iron-clad steamer, by Har- 
an & Hollingsworth, Wilmington, Del. 7. An iron 
clad steamer by Merrick & Sons, Phil. 8 aud 9. Two 
wooden paddle-wheel steamers, by the U. 5. Naval 
Covstructor, of New-York. 10 and 11, Une steam 
propeller and one tug, by the Naval Constructor of 
New York. 12 and 13. Two wooden steamers, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and others at other navy yards, 
The iron-clad vessels here alluded to have just been 
covtracted for. They will be of — draught, some- 
what resembling the eight now course of con- 
struction in Jersey City, Cincinnati and elsewhere. 


— A dispatch in the Savannah Republican states 
the steamer Stono, under a flag of truce, went out to 
the blockading fleet on Monday morning last. She 
took to the flug-officer a communication relative to 
the delivery to the rebels of the steamers Keystone 
State and Mercedita, which, it is claimed, were cap- 
tured by the Chicora and Palmctto State, on the 31st 
of January last. The case of the Mercedita, the offi- 
cers and men of which surrendered and were after- 
ward parolled, is somewhat peculiar, In many points 
it has no pre edent. We learn that it has been sub- 
mitted to Admiral Shubrick, of the navy, and Gen. 
Totten, of the army, for decision. 

-— The rebel privateers continue their depreda- 
The Alabama burned on Feb. 21 the splendid 
ship Golden Eagle, of New York, bonnd for Queens- 
town, Ireland, with guano, and destroyed on the s»me 
day tueDbark Olive Jane, of Boston, bound from Bor- 
deaux to New York, with a rich cargo of wines and 
fruits. The captain of the British bark Crusoe, who 
arrived at this port last week from St. Thomas, 
March 17, reports that the English screw steamers 
Pet, from Knglaud, and Arias, which had previously 
lauded a cargo of cotton in Porto Rico from Mobile, 
both sailed on the 16th fora port inthe South. The 
British frigate Phaetoz sailed in company with them 
as a convoy. 


Perso «—Mr. Joseph Covell, of Bath, is in 
vigorous health. He voted for George Washington’s 
first election. 


— Hon. J. J. Lewis, of Pa., has been named by 
the President to succeed Gov. Boutwell as Commis- 
sioner under the Internal Revenue Law. 


—— Secretary Stanton has contributed an article to 
the Continental Mayazine. It is called “ How the 
War affects Americans.” . 


— The Rev. Moncure D. Conway, editor of the 
Boston Commonwealth, is about to visit En land, for 
the purpoee of lecturing in all the great cities there 
and disabusing the minds of the people of many 
common errors. He is anative of Virginia, born at 
Fredericksburg in 183i. As an eloquent and logical 
speaker he has few rivals. 


— Gen. Hooker, after his interview with the 
President on the 3ist ult., visited the theatre at 
Washington. 


—— Major W ¥. Baker. of the 9ih Maine Vol., had 
A omeee preeentad to him by the men of the regi- 
ment, 


—— Herman, the Prestidigitator, is astonishing the 
Milanese. The impulsive Italians are in ecstacies. 

—— Miss M. E. Braddon, the authorees of * Elea- 
nor’s Victory,” now publishing in FRANK LESLIK’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, war formerly an actress, 
and has written two or three dramas. Such has been 
the success of her roraances that she is now quite 
wealthy. She is in her 26th year, and unmarried, 


—— Edmund Yates, the friend of Charles Dickens, 
and the foe of Thackeray, is the editor of the Temple 
Bar Magazine. 


s 

—— Charles H. Upton has announced himsolf as a 
candidate for Congress, to represent the 7th district 
of Virginia, composed of the counties of Berkeley, 
Frederick, Shenandoah, Jefferson, (lark, Warren, 
Loudon, Fauquier, Fairfax, Prince William and Alex- 
andria. Mr. Upton says he will give a cordial sup- 
port tothe President in every measure to suppress 
the rebellion. 

— The Rev. D. Evans, the much respected minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian congregation of Kiley, has 
recently retired from his charge ia the 70th year of his 
age and the 47th of his ministry. 

— The pastontt of Mrs. Agatha States, the prima 
ey of C - oz which pees in = last —_ 

r but one of our paper, was from a photograph by 
Bryan and Johnston, of San Francisco. 

— Lieut.-Col. Oliver L. Shepherd, of the 18th 
United States ey, has been promoted to the Col- 
eneley of the 15th infantry, vice’ Fitzjobn Porter. 
Col. Shepherd greatly distinguished himeelf at the 
battle of Murfreesboro, and was reported killed. He 
is a native of New York, and has been in the service 
23 years. 

—— President Lincoln intends soon making a tour 
to the principal cities of the Northern States. 


—— Owen Lovejoy, of Illinois, is seriously ill in 
Washington, D. C. 
—— Carl Schurz is now in Philadelphia on a sick 


furlough. 

Obi «—Or Monday morning, the 30th March, 
at the house of his brother, 20 Giaten plane, died G. 
L. Duyckink. He was the author of a “Tife of 
Herbert,” and an editor of great t-lent and ability. 
Re had travelled much, and wes univ: rsally cstecmed. 
Ho. wes unrm-rried. His {thor was a well-known 


blisher of New York, from whem the 
Veerper Brothers as printers, 





— Lieut..Com. Cummings, who met with a 
rious death during the late naval attack at Port 
udeson was the son of Alexander Cummings, of 
Philadelphia, and the originator of the New York 
World, When bis leg was carried away, he turned te 
his men, and said, * Only the ship past the 
we and they shall cheerfully have my other 


— Brig.-Gen, Cooper died at Cumberland, Ohio, 
on the autl of Wanchs after « betel illness. a 


¢ «—Joseph Cox, th 
atecidonte and, Gr bio 00 iu gold frota his 
employers, Weston & Co., ls was arrested 
in Albany, on the 3ist ult. 
recovered, 


—— The Mount Vernon Banner states that a son of 
Mr, Warner, the well-known merchant, of Newark, 
Ohio, rather than be compelled to go to the war, de- 
liderately shot himself through the heart. 


—— The Grand Rapids Zagle (Mich.) says that 
man, named Coburn Baulch, was kicked to death a 
the Eagle Hotel, of t':4; town, on the 18th March, by 
Mr. Evans, the prop™.or of the hotel for havin 
made an indelicate remark to one of the nak 
waiters. The homicide is in jail. 


Mor* of the money was 


—— Mr. Thomas, the wealthy German, who 
died so suddenly, has been admitted by Ju ‘Ogtien 
to bail. ‘or a fort- 


The inquest has been adjourned 
night to allow of chemical analysis, 


— G. W. Simons, alias George Lewis, who was 
convicted at Trenton Inst term for the murder of 
Rowland, the jeweller of Princeton, N. J., was exe- 
cuted on Friday, the 8d of April. He avowed the 
murder, and bousted that he knew something of the 
Burdell murder. It is, owever, conside by the 

lice as mere “brag.” He was one of the »noat 

ardened criminals ever hanged. 


Fo «—A Paris paper soys much interest has 
been excited in Paris by the dispatch of two official 
representatives of the Marine \o Marseilles by the 
Emperor’s especial desire, in order to report upon the 
success of the uuimmergible tunic, which has been 
tried ami:i the heaviest scas raging during the reign of 
the mistral. Five sailors had been chosen from the 
various ships qt war lying in the harbor. Only one 
of the number could swim. All five, however, were 
soon beh ld far out at, sea, walking over the waves as 
serenely as if they bad beeu crossing a hayfield in 
summer time, and were merely com fod to step high 
in order to avoid treading on :he hay. The tunic is 
mae in the shape of an ordinary paletot, and is casily 
put on and taken off. One of the sailors was cooll 
smoking a cigar during the whole time of the experi. 
ment, while avother was cating and drinking from a 
little tray which he carried before him. The Jast and 
most conclusive, because most French, experiment 
was the game of dominoes played by two of the puar- 
ties, who, in spite of the tambling and tossing of the 
ugliest sea ever beheld, maintained with the greates. 
gravity the excitement of the game to the very last. 


—— At the funcral service performed in the fashion- 
able church of St. Clothilde, at Paris, for the 7 
the Duke de Levis, lately deceased, many people were 
puzzled to know the meaning of the words inscribed 
upon the — “ Second “hristian of France.” 
The explanation is, that when ‘ovis was converted 
the first noble who offered himself to be baptised was 
the ancestor of the Montmorencys, and the second 
the ancestor of the Duke de Levis. The posigzes of 
the Count de Chambord’s late right-hand man ry 
back, however, te a much earlier date in history, 
The French Levises trace their descent from a first 
cousin of the Virgin Mary. In the ancestral hall of 
the Dukes of Levis is an antique picture representin 
an interview between the founder of the family and 
his relation, the wife of pera the carpenter, Tho 
parent of the house of Levis is re resented in the act 
of takiog off his hat, end a scroll issuing from his 
— ) —e- in Digg - y jour, ma cousine;’ 

good day, cousin). e Virgin lies, ‘ Oowvres 
vous, mon cousin ” (put on your bat, cousin). 


—— Gazzaniga has been meeting with her usual 
successes at Parma. Verdi’s new opera, “ Le Forza 
del Destina,” has been forbidden at Rome. Musiani 
= tenor, is singing in the “ Prophete,” at Baree- 
ona. 


—— The ice-cutters at Grindenwald, in Switzerland, 
recently came upon an opening in the mass of ice, 
which led to a magnificent natural grotto 160 feet 
long, 80 feet wide and 65 high. The grotto has since 
been lit up with torches and illumined with Bengal 
fire, and the light reflected from the crystal walls pro- 
duced ad’. :\ing effect. 


Vym, of the English navy, has just had 
an jutervies, with the Emperor Napoleon, in order to 
show his mojcsty a new plan for digging a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. This is a favorite project of 
the Emperor’s. The present is deemed a g occa- 
sion for foreigners to obtain the control of tho 
Isthmus, and hia majesty is said to have recommended 
Capt. Pym to M. Rothschild, in order to obtain the 
funds for hia project, 


Chit-Chat.—The mod of conducting elections 
amoung the Passamaquoddy Indiaus is thus described: 
“The voters in the tribe on election day assemble 
outside the hall in which are the candidates, each 
standing in a corner of the room, and never more than 
four candidates are allowed, because there are only 
four corners to the room! A guard is placed at the 
door, and the voters are admitted only one at a time, 
He enters the hall, gves up to the candidate of his 
choice, and says: ‘T'vote for Sockslexis,’ or whatever 
the name may be, and then takes off his cap and drops 
it at the candidate’s feet, shukes hands with the can- 
didate and then retires. After all have been admitted 
the caps are counted, and the candidate that has the 
greatest numbcr of caps is declared elected,” 


—~ It has been thought that le are en- 
erating, because they dowt live so loos as in tho days 


of Methuselah. But nobody can afford to live very 
long at the current prices. 


—— The editor of a Kentucky paper claims the 
following as his own joke: “ * Do you believe in the 
appearance of spirits’ ‘ No,’ eaid our editor, ‘ but I 
do in their disappearance, for I have missed a bottle 
of gin since last night.’ ” 


— The Louisville Journal says that the New 
Jersey Legislature has passed a bill providing for 
the iron-clading of the shins of the nigger recruits. 


—— Aman being asked, as he lay suoning himself 
on the grass, what was the height of his embition, 
replied, ‘‘ to marry a rich widow with a bad'cough.” 


— A French philosopher being asked to give a 
defivition of atrue stxtesman, replied that he was a 
man who aimed to do the greatest amount of good to 
= largest number of men for the longest period of 

me. 


—— To be a woman of fashion is one of the easiest 
things in the world. late thus bes it: 
* Buying everything you don’t want and pa for 
noth » ty get; smile on all mankind bal your us- 
band; be happy everywhere but at home; neglect 
your children and nurse lapdogs; go to church 
every time you got a new dress.” 


—— A lady complaining that her husband was dead 
to fushionable amusements, he replicd: “‘ But then, 
my dear, you make me alive to the expense.” 


—— “ Welcome, little stranger!” as the man said 
when he found a three-cent piece in among his post- 
age stamps. 

—— A dentist advertises that he inserts teeth cheap- 
er than can be done elsewhere. We rather think he 
would not doit with as much pleasure or us clicap as 
a bulldog we know of. 

—— The Cape Aun Light, an antl-MeClellen jour- 
nal, is very indignant at the honors pai! to McClel 
lan, and the utter indifference shown to Gen. Wool, 


by the New England States. It adds: “ Whin the 
gallant Gen. Wool, who ht 20,000 pickled Mezi- 
can soldiers under A * ° 


Se eS a 


ActmnG Rear-Apmrrat Davin D. PorTER, 
the commander of the Mississippi flotilla, is the son 
of the famous Commodore David Porter of the Essex, 
and was born about the year 1814. In 1829 he entered 
the navy as midshipman on board the Constellation, 
and served six years on that ship and the United 
States. In 1835 he passed his examination, and served 
six years as passed midshipman on the Coast Survey. 
In 1841 he was commissioned a lieutenant, and served 
with that rank on board the Congress for four years. 
After a brief period of service at the Observatory at 
Washington, he was placed on active duty under 
Commodore Tattnall, in the Gulf of Mexico, and took 
a leading part in the naval operations of Mexican 
war. In 1849 he was allowed to take command of one 
of the Pacific Mail Company’s steamers, and remained 
several years in the service of that company. While 
he commanded one of the California steamships—the 
Crescent City—he performed an exploit which attract- 
ed no little attention at the time. In consequence of 
the Black Warrior affair the Spanish Government had 
refused to permit any United States vessels to enter 
the port of Havana. Running under the shotted guns 
ef Moro Castle, he was ordered to halt. He promptly 
replied that he carried the United States flag aud the 
United States mails, and by the Eternal he would go 
in; and he did, the Habaneros fearing to fire upon 
him. He said afterwards that he intended firing his 
six-pounder at them once in defiance, after which he 
would haul down his flag. 

At the beginning of the year 1861 he was under 
orders to join the Coast Survey on the Pacific, but for- 
tunately had not left when the rebellion broke out. 
His name at this time stood number six on the liet of 
lientenants. The resignation of several naval traitors 
left room for his advancement, and the Naval Regis- 
ter for August 31, 1861, places him number seventy- 
seven on the list of commanders. He was placed in 
command of thu steam-sloop of war Powhatan, a ves- 
sel of about 2,500 tons, and armed with 11 guns. After 
doing blockading duty for some time, he !cft that 
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ship to take special charge of the mortar en. 
The active part he took in the reduction of 
below New Orleans will make his name ev bes 
able in connection with the mortar flee.” 
mers,” as the sailors term them. After the 
of New Orleans, he, with his ficet, went uw, « 
sissippi River, and was engaged in coven the 
that river, including that of Vicksburg rns 
a a ordcred to the James River a , 
the Octorora, When off Charleston, on hi 
Fortress Monroe, he fell in with and a 
Anglo-rebel steamer Tubal Cain. He was 
pointed to the supreme control of a!) the naval 
on the Mississippi River, with the rany of 
Rear-Admiral. The force under his orders, ip 
guns and men, is larger than has ever heret 
under the command of any United States 
His squadron is distinct in every way from 
Admiral Farragut, who still commands Pate 
Gulf Blockading Squadron. The capture of the 
Arkansas has been so recently illustrateq inow 
that we need not describe it. 
Admiral Porter is a man of wiry, muscular 
handsome features, of medium height, and afew 
ago, universally admitted to be the strongest 
the navy. He is about 45 years old, and exhibia 
few marks of age. He is married to a sister of 
P. Patterson, formerly of San Francisco, by whom 
has several children, He is most truly “, ~ 
son of a worthy sire.” He belongs toa family of 
patriots; for besides the subject of this sketeb, they 
are in thenavy H. B. Porter, acting midshipman, 
pointed from New York, Nov. 29, 1869; T. K. p, 
master, appointed from Tennessee, May 20, 1882; Wi, 
liam C. B. 8. Porter, lieutenant, appoiated from 
District of Columbia, March 25, 1849; and Willian D 
Porter, Commodore, appointed from Massachy 
Jan. 3, 1823. The last-named commanded the 
gunboat on the Tennessee River, and fought the 
ram Arkansas on the Mississippi River. Major-Gey, 
Fitzjohn Porter is a consin of the subject of og 
sketch. 
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THE MARCH OF THE DEAD. 
BY OWEN G. LONG. 


fe 


~ 


»4 


Ob! shied not. e'tear = 


Over that now plactd forms P, 


--Of war or alam. 29s 
The muffted d¥um's beating ~.";- 


He's pasa’d through the storm,” "” fm, 


eho Jit the fresh afr of Heaven . - 
\ Fal on that young: head, ’ 
And noiseless the tread. 
The muffied drnm’s beating - 
The March of the Dead. - 


——————————— 


PRIZE STORY 


No. ‘2. 


THE GOVERNESS:}e 


A Tale of: the Times. 


through s wild region of 
oom in sealied etmaes : 

¥ 2s could he ju 
tee hndred, when 
firmed in dark bine, and led 
wae five or six and twenty, whose shoulder-straps 


. 


waved out ever-and anon in u passing 
rep of wind, showed the “ broad and 
iat tare” of the country of W “the. 
me of the brave and the land of the free.” 
Ae shall reach it before sunrise, I think,” said 
« aa)ot, in & low voice, to the officer at his side; 
tall the guide." 
The guide rode up. “How much further, sir?” 
“ the Major, 
A mile of thicket, half a mile of wood ‘with 
— y a sharp trot of a couple of. hun- 
or thereabouts up a slo , and 
bes Upon them, major.” 4 ee 
atte you me they have no pickets out this side 
“Naty picket, Ill answer for it with my head.” 
Ride the men to close up, captain. Lead on,, 


And the 


the hen three hundred rode steadily on through 


*Y mist. 
t had slept long and soundly, when she 
wakened by a slight but sharp crash, and 
up she beheld, in the dim twilight of the 
morning, the form of a man in the room 
inet window, through which he had apparently 
mee Scarcely awake, she was for 2 mo- 
pable of further thought or action, but in 
the + peace she leaped from the bed on which 
thrown herself, dressed as she was, the 


We 2 


*y the 


-| the intruder was too rapid for either. Ere she 
‘| wes firmly though gently pressed upon her mouth, 


.. “You have had ‘my. answer, Mr. Lomkyn. 1) 
Sear ho ‘other. Yours, save by violence, I. will } 
. pRewet be... "Po avert that violence.1 have nq power, |. 
ji} save my trust in God. But-is Him I'gotrost. Do 


hye. 


ae Hh 


' bente one whom your father—” 
|tiogh, in a voice of which he was no longer master. 


'}:- But Margaret was now thoroughly herself again. 


by a young man of |: 
him major, while the flag above his | 


preceding evening, and attempted te cry for help 
and to reach the door st the same moment. But 


eould take.a step or utter a sound his left hand 


while with his right he grasped her wrist with a 
strength she could not resist, at the samé time ex- 
in a smothered but intense voice : 

** Be silent, for God’s sake—for your. own sake! 
| I¢is I~Fitzhugh. No harm is intended you; but 

' you must and shall hear me!” 

Margaret but in vain. 
“ Giveme your word that you will not cry out, 
} and I release you.. Otherwise” He looked to- 
| ward the window, and Margaret’s eye following his 





de 


deave here. to-morrow, lew: “the 


“Twill hear nothing. of my father!" cried Fits- 


“ I will hear nothing of anything! ‘I will make you 


_ 


; the’ 
}» Willcome yet, Miss Lennox 








“Leave the room, sir!” cried Capt. Lumkyn, 
violently; “ Miss Lennox and I are—” 

“Do not, oh! do not leave me!” exclaimed 
Margaret, sheltering herself hehind the burly form 
of the old black man. “remember, your master 
left me under your charge!”* 

“Dat’s a fac! um!—um! why, it’s Massa Lum- 
kyn,;” said Uncle Joe, now first recognising the 
captain in the uncertain light. 

Fitzhugh, in the meantime, had gone to the win- 
dow, and looked anxiously forth, but apparently in 
vain, for his accomplices. Everything was silent 


cure my in- | please, 


ay tion.af one who, though s rebel to his ctuntry, | ~ 
arr Se ene Semen oa fee of ener 


aan 
For a few moments Margaret wasas one stuftne 
by a sudden blow. ‘When she recovered, the 


| was over, save where the echo of a dropping shot: 


now and ther in the distance gave token of flight 

pursuit. But whofledandwho pursued? She 
looked. up. . Uncle Joe also ‘had -vanished. She 
went to the window; nothing but mist and a con- 


fused murmur of cries and hoarse commands be- |” 


neath it. She sat down, and with her throbbing 
‘brow between her hands awaited the reault..  - 


Then a few sharp hoof strokes, as of some’ 


half a dozen cavaliers; sounded hollowly nearing. | 


They stopped seemingly almost in front -of the 


houce, A murmur of voices, as of persons enter 
ing the opposite chamber; then heavy footsteps 
approaching the one where Margaret waited in 
terrible suspense. The door opened, and—oh, joy! 
—two soldiers, two cfficers of her own free North, 
respectfully lifted their kepis, and said : 

“If you are the lady imprisoned here by these 
prebdel scoundrels, our major sends his congratula- 
tions upon your recovered freedom, and will be 
most happy to be honored with your presence.” 


supported carefully thus, Miss Lennox left 
the room, crossed the hall, and. was ushered into 
the chamber where she had met with kindness and 
courtesy from Col. Claybun, a rebel, yet a gentle- 
} man, but-where now stood a group of officers and’ 
troopers of the, Union.. 


“Yat ya! Glory! I'm ap happy? 
| wish I bad ag. many mr 


COM he: > 


fminit! An’ Massa 


i ts 


‘dat’s aif Yat ha!”-«ilt SS 
stopped by heing told, to run for. some water, at 
which he rushed off so: precipitately that. he’ 
ee ee ae 
the ° . 

Here we drop thecurtzin, to be only lifted once 
-more upon. chapter the =. 


Pie mle aat et wre gale last chapter, - 
“Lennox was calmly ' joyfally recovering. 
her wonted strength and bloom in Washington, © 
previous to her final return to her home in the Old. 
Bay State. : 

4 letter was sent Col. Claybun by the hands of, 
good old Uncle Joe; who would not leave Masse 
Clem for freedom, ‘He was too ole, too ole, and . 
Massa Clem was 2 mighty good mases, an’ « real 
Norf Car’lina gen’iman, as Miss Lennox knowed!" ° 
And Margaret endorsed him. 

A letter then was sent, thanking the colonel for 
his kindness, and giving him an account of the 
subsequent scenes and incidents connected with 
Margaret’s rescus, ard a promise of Major Mal- 
lory’s best offices, in cuse the colonel should ever 
become a prisoner in his turn. 

In little more than a month after this, Margaret 
once more held her two darlings in a close sisterly 
embrace, and answered Willie’s rapid questions, 
and responded to Edith’s equally rapid bugs and 
kisses, as fast as she possibly coud; while the 
major, with a six weeks’ furlough, was making 
huge preparations for a wedding and a short bridal 
tour, both of which came duly and happily off at 
their appointed times. 

Mrs. Edward Mallory now resides with her be- 
loved little charges, in the old homestead among 
the Berkshire hills, nobly giving up her young and 
gallant husband to his country’s cause as long as 
that cuuse shall need his devotion. By the way, 
he is colonel now, and his name will ere long. be 





The Contraband rescues Margaret from Fitzhugh. 


among the few deserving candidates for a briga- 
diergeneralship, we prew- 
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You want to know the fate of Fitzhugh Lum- 
kyn, I presume, fair readers? Well, he fought 
bravely enovgh in that skirmish but his courage 
availed him not. He was captured, and had the 
additional pang of seeing. from the rear ranks 
among which he rode with many other guarded 
rebels, Miss Lennox canter past to the heaa of the 
column (for she would ride) as they Ccefiled out of 
the village, side by side with a handsome young 
officer, who his jealous heart told him was no 
doubt the favored lover of the beautiful Yankee 
maiden that had bewitched him. 


If any of you can obtain the privilege of visiting 


the various spacious fortifications within whose 
rolid walls our good President provides hospitable 
accommodation at the nation’s expense for its cap- 
tured trailors, we assure you that in one of them 


you will find a melancholy, downlooking young : 
man, who says little, and that little chiefly of com- : 


plaint that he is not furnished with the means of 
driving dull care away, by which he means unli- 
mited old rye or cognac probably, and who cer- 


tainly does not know that whatever immunities or ' 


comforts he enjoys beyond those of many of his 
fellow-prisoners, he owes to the pitying kindness 
of Margaret Mallory née Lennox, who has caused 
lips having authority to speak in his behalf. 

This young man is Fitzhugh Lumkyn, whilom of 
the Chase. 

The drama is ended! 

{In our next number we shall publish our 
Twelfth Prize Story, entitled, “THE TWO TRA- 
VELLERS,” illustrated by the best Artists.) 





BESSIE. 


Bessie wears a gown of red, 
A homespun gown and apron blue; 
She has no hat upon her head, 
And her wee brown feet are without a 
shoe. 
Bessic has hair like sunset’s gold, 
And her eyes were born from the deep 
blue sea: 
In their depths is a story told— 
I love Bessie and she ‘loves me. 


Bessie’s hands are haid with toil, 
And her cheeks are dark with the wind 
and rain: 
But her lips are rich with the rosy spoil, 
That if once I taste I must taste again! 
Bessie has ne’er a silken gown, 
Nor a crimson hat nor a necklace fine; 
But she wears of cowslips a golden crown, 
That I'd rather than any queen’s were 
mine. 


Bessie dwells in a lowly cot— 
A lonely cabin with trembling walls; 
"Tis old and poor, but she thinks it not, 
And loves it better than lordly halls. 
She counts the tars as she goes to sleep, 
And loves to list to the pattering song 
That over her head the raindrops keep, 
In the April weather, all night long. 


Bessie’s step is light like the fawn’s, 
And her voice like the chiming of silver 
bells— 
I hear it often in the summer morns, 
But I dare not whisper what it tells! 
Lingering and dying round my heart, 
Ever and ever its echoes be: 
Who shall divide us, or what shall part? 
T love Bessie and she loves me. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


AUTMOR OF “ AURORA FLOYD,” “‘ LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” “LADY LISLE,” ‘JOHN 
MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,” ETC. 





SYNOPSIS. 
CHAPTERS I. AND IJ. 


The story commences on board a steamboat, on its . 


from London to pas om Among the passen- 
gers are the heroine, Eleanor Vane, and a gray -headed 
old Eaglish gentleman, who, attracted by her youth- 
ful beauty and interested by her loneliness, since she 
seemed to have no acquaintance on board the steamer, 
commenced a conversation. Charmed with her sim- 
plicity, he asked her some questions, which she 
answered with all the frankness of outh. She told 
him that she was on her way to Paris, where her 
father lived, and that she had no one to meet lier at 
Dieppe. As he was himself going to Paris he offered 
his services and protection, which she cheerfully 
accepted. The journey from Dieppe to Paris is 
oharmingly described—her companiou sleeping in the 
coupé while she gazed on the moonlit scencry. 

Upon their arrival at the terminus Eleanor’s father 
was awaiting her arrival. He was one of the old 
schoo), had 


Ris form was as upright and bis dress as youchful as 
though he had been twenty-five years pounger; and 
the iaded gentleman, who had run through three 
fortunes, was still visible in hie well-worn clothes. 
After thanking the stranger for his politences to hie 
daughter, in very prandiloquent etyle, he takes 
Eleanor to his lodgings, which were a suite of small 
rooms over a butcher’s shop, tawdreily furnished and 
th which the unpleasant odor of stale meat 
fi 


Their conversation reveals tint Mr. Vane has heen 
twice married—the first time to an heiress, who bore 
him several children. whose fortunes he wasted. 
They hive consequently been estrangei from him for 
sever.) years. is second wife was the go: erncas of 
these children, and the mother of our heroiae. She 
had, however, died when Eleanor was quite a child. 
Between her and her spendthrif father a warm af- 
so that Eleanor could see no fault in 
him, and she bitterly resented the harsh letters and 
contemptuous treatment he reccived from his elder 
children. So complete had been Mr. Vane’s ruin that 
he was now reduced to live upon an annuity from his 


fection eprang., 


eldest daughter, who also paid for the expenses of 


Eleanor’s education. After & great portion 


cera 
Sema ea ha ae ha cas Ta 


an associate of the Prince Regent, | 
Beau Brummel, Sheridan, and the roués of that dissi- j 
set. Although he wve in his seventy tifth year | 


| establishment in Paris, so as to qualify her for the 
' position of governess, which was, in their altered 

rtuves, the only chance she had of procuring a liv- 
ing. The character of the superannuated man of the 
town, who, having outlived his means, friends and 
; self-respect, still lingers on the stage, the eport of 
' his former greatness. haunting in memory the secues 
of the past, is v.viély drawn, aud strikes the key- 
note to future events. The had, dry, practical 
character of Mr. Vane’s eldest daughter, the wealthy 
widow of 2 merchant, is also sketched in hareh col- 
ors, and with Miss Braddon’s usual dash, 








CHAPTER Ill.—THE STORY OF TIVE PAST. 


Tue history of George Mowbray Vandeleur 
Vane was the history of many men whose lot was 
' to shine in that brilliant orbit of which George, 
Prince Regent, was the ruling star. Around that 
dazzling royal plunet how many smalier lights 
revolved, twinkling in humble emulation of their 
prince's glory. What were fortune, friends, 
children, wives or creditors, when weighed in the 
balance, if the royal favor, the princely smile Lung 
on th? other -ide of the scale? If George IV. was 
pleased to bring ruin upon himself and his creditors, 
how should his friends and associates do less? 
Looking backward at the spurious glitter, the mock 
| splendor, the hollow delight ot that wonderful 

age which is so near us in point of time, so far 
! away from us by reason of the wide differences 
! which divide to-day from that foolish yesterday, 
| we can of course afford to be very wise, and can 

clearly see what avery witch’s sabbath was that 
| long revelry in which the fourth George of Eng- 
| land led the dance. But who shall doubt that the 
dancers themselves saw the fantas:ic caperings of 
| their leader in a yery different light, and looked 
; upon their model as worthy of all mortal praise 
| and imitation. 
; The men of that frivolous cra seem to have 
| abandoned themselves to unmanly weakness, and 
| followed the fashions set them by the fat and pale- 
faced royal Adonis as blindly as the women of to- 
day emulate the imperial caprices of the Tuileries, 
' sacrificing themselves as burnt-offerings to the 
| Moloch of fashion, in obedience to the laws made 
| by a lady who lives in a palace, and who, when 
| She wears her silken robe three yards in length and 
| six in circumference, can scarcely be expected to 
foresee the nervous tortures by-and-bye to be en- 
dured by Mr. John Smith, of Peckham Rye, whose 
| wife will insist on having a hoop and train al loo- 
jénee, and sweeping her superabundant skirts into 
the fender and across the back of the grate every 
| time she steers her difficult way about the worthy 

Smiti’s fourteen feet by twelve front parlor. 
| Yes, if Cleopatra melts pearls in her wine and 
| sails in agalley of gold, we must have sham jewels 
| to dissolve in our inferior vintages, and sham gold 
| to adorn our galleys. If Pericles, or Charles, or 

George, affects splendor and ruin, the prince’s 
devoted subjects must ruin themselves also, never 








7 their master see anything but smiling faces 


amid the general wreck, and utterly heedless of 
| such minor considerations as wives and children, 
' creditors and friends. 

George Mowbray Vandeleur Vane ruined him- 

self with a grace that was only second to that of 
| his royal model. He began life with a fair estate 
left him by his father, and having contrived to 
squander the best part of his patrimony within a 
| few years of his coming of age, was so lucky 
‘as to marry the only daughter and heiress of a 
{rich banker, thereby acquiring a second fortune 
| just at that critical moment when the first was on 
| the verge of exhaustion. He was not a bad hus- 
| band to the simple girl, who loved and worshipped 
' him with a foolish confiding worship. 
It was not in his nature to be wilfully bad to 
anybody, for he was of a genial, generous spirit, 
with warm affections for those who pleased him 
‘and ministered to his happiness. He introduced 
, his young wife to very brilliant people, and led her 
, into sacred and inner circles whither her father the 
| banker could never have taken her; but he squan- 
| dered her money foolishly and recklessly. He 
| broke down the bulwarks of parchment with which 
| the lawyers had hoped to protect her fortune. He 
made light of the settlements which were to pro- 
| vide for the future of hischildren. They were only 
| blooming and beautiful young creatures in cambric 
frocks and blue sashes; and surely, Mr. Vane 
urged, they had nothing to complain of, for hadn’t 
| they splendid apartments and costly dresses, 
nurses, governesses, masters, carriages, ponies and 
| indulgences of every kind? What did they want 

then, or in what manner did he fail in his duty 

towards those innocent darlings? Had not his 
| Royal Highness the Duke of Kent himself come 
| to Vandeleur to stand sponsor for Edward George ? 
* Had not Hortensia Georgina received her second 

name after the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
' in whose lovely arms she had been dandled when 
| only a fortnight old. 

Were there any earthly honors or splendors, 
within the limit of reasonable desire, which George 

| Vane had failed to procure for his wife and chil- 
| dren ? 

The gentle lady was fain to answer this question 
in the negative, and to accept it for what it was 
not; namely, an answer to the questions s\e had 
ventured to ask touching the future of those un- 
conscious children. Mr. Vane could always per- 
suade his simple wife to sign away any of those 
parchment defences the lawyers had devised for 
j her protection; and when after an elegant little 
| téte-a-téte dinner, in the arrangement of which the 
| chéf had displayed his most consummate skill, the 
| affectionate husband produced a diamond bracelet, 

or az emerald heart, from its morocco casket, and 
, Clasped the jewel upon his wife’s slender arm, or 
hung it round her delicate throat, with the tears 

glistening ip his handsome blue eyes, gentle Mar- 
| garet Vane forgot the sacrifices of the morning, 
| and all those shadowy doubts which were wont to 
| torment her when she contemplated the future. 

Then again Mr. Vane had an unfailing excuse 
for present imprudence in the expectation of a 
third fortune, which was to come to him from his 
bachelor uncle and godfather, Sir Milwood Mow- 





in Berkeley Square, and when Sir Milwood’s for- 
tune did come, in the due course of life and death, 
to his nephew’s hands, it only came just in time to 
stave off the ruin that threatened George Vane’s 
household. 

If Mr. Vane had then taken his wife’s advice, 
all might have been well; dut the Mowbray for- 
tune seemed like the other twu fortunes, quite in- 
exhaustible, the sanguine gentieman forget’ing 
that he was in debt to full half iis amount. The 
French chéf still prepared dinners which might 
have made Oude himself tremble for his laurels; 
the German governess and the Parision lady’s- 
maids still attended upon Mr. Vane’s daughters; 
the eld career of extravagance went on. George 
Vane carried his family to the continent, and 
plunged them into new gaities at the court of the 
1estored Louis. He sent his daughters to the most 
expensive finishing school in Paris, that very 
Madame Marly’s of whom mention has been made 
in the last chapter. He took them to Italy and 
Switzerland. He hired a villa by the Lake of Como, 
a chateau on the borders of Lausanne. He fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Byron and D’Orsay, Ma- 
dame de Stael and Lady Blessington; he affecte | 
art, literature 4nd music. He indulged his chil- 
dren’s every caprice, he gratified their wildest fan- 
cies. It was only when the sons saw themselves 
penniless and professionless, with the great battle 
of life all before them, and with no weapons where- 
with to fight; and the daughters found tliemselves 
left portionless to win the best husbands they 
might in the matrimonial lottery; it was only at 
this crisis that these ungrateful children turned 
round upon poor indulgent Lear, and reproached 
him for the extravagancds they had helped him to 
perpetrate. 

This was acruelty which George Vane could 
never bring himself to comprehend. Hade he de- 
nied them anything, these heartless children, that 
they should turn upon him now in his old age—it 
would have been rather a dangerous thing for any 
one else to have alluded to his age, though he 
spoke freely enough of his gray hairs when bewail- 
ing his wrongs--and be angry with him because he 
could not give them fortun.s? This thanklessness 
was worse than aserpent’s tooth. It was now that 
Mr. Vane began to quote ‘‘ King Lear,” piteously 
likening himself to that too confiding monarch. 

But he was sixty years old now and had lived his 
life. His gentle and trusting wife had died ten 
years before, his money was gone, and of all his 
six children there was not one who would say a 
word in his defence. The most affectionate and 
dutiful of them were only silent, and thought they 
did much in withholding their reproaches. So he 
let them go their ways, the two sons to fight the 
battle of life how they might—the two daughters 
to marry. They were both handsome and accom- 
plished, and they married well. And being left 
quite alone in the world, with nothing left him but 
the traditions of a brilliant past, Mr. Vane united 
his misfortunes to those of a very beautiful girl 
who had been his daughter’s governess, and who 
had fallen in love with his splendid graces, in the 
very simplicity of her heart, thinking his gray 
hairs more beautiful than the raven locks of 
meaner men. 

Yes, George Vane possessed the gift of fascina- 
tion in a dangerous degree, and his second wife 
loved and believed in him in the day of his decline 
as entirely as his first wife had done in the brighter 
hours of his prosperity. She loved and trusted 
him. She bore with a life of perpetual debt and 
daily difficulty. She sacrificed herself to the mean 
shifts and, petty stratagems of a dishonest exist- 
ence. She, whose nature was truth itself, humili- 
ated herself for her husband's sake, and helped to 
play that pitiful, skulking game of hide-and-seek 
in which George Vane hoped to escape the honest 
struggles of poverty. 

But she died young, worn out, perhaps, by these 
incessant miseries, apd not able to draw consola- 
tion from the sham splendor and tinselly grandeur 
with which George Vane tried to invest his fallen 
state. She died within five years of her marriage, 
leaving a distracted and despairing old man as the 
sole guardian and protector of her only child. 

This calamily was the bitterest blow that George 
Vane had ever been called upon toendure. He 
had loved his second wife, the wife of his poverty 
and humiliation, far more dearly than he had 
loved the obedient partner of his splendor and 
prosperity. She had been more to him a thousand 
times, this gentle girl who had so uncomplainingly 
accepted the hardships of her lot, because there 
had teen no idle vanities, no hollow glories, no 
princes and Beefsteak Clubs, to stand between him 
and his love of her. 

She was lost, and he remembered how little he 
had done to prove his affection forher. She had 
never reproached him; no word of upbraiding had 
ever crossed those tender lips. But how did he 
know that he had not wronged her as cruelly as 
he had wronged those noisy children who had be- 
trayed and deserted him ? 

He remembered how often he had slighted her 
advice, her loving counsel, so pure and true, so 
modestly offered, so gently spoken. He remem- 
bered how many humiliations he had forced upon 
her, how many filsehoods he had compelled her to 
tell; how often he had imposed upon her affection, 
suffering her to slave for him in his blind selfish- 
ness. 

He could remembcr all*these things now that 
she was gone, and that it was too late—too latet 
| fall at ber feet and tell her that he was all un- 
| worthy of her love and goodness—too late to offer 
| her even such poor atonement for the past as 
| penitence and tears. A hundred tokens of her 





| in his poor lodgings recalled her a hundred times a 
| day, bringing the tears into this poor broken-down 
| mourner’s eyes. 

| He did not need the presence of his little 
| daughter, whose dark grey eyes looked at him like 


bray, of Mowbray Castle, York; so there were no hers, whose auburn hair had the same 
vulgar retrenchments either at Vandeleur Park or | glory that he had so often seen 


| 


| Oldman. He did not care in this dull int 
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» nme golden 
; glistening in the 
sun shine ashe sat lazily watching the low eveni 
light upon his wife’s drooping head. It and 
only yesterday that she had stcod in the windo 
working for him—for him. . 


His affliction left him for a long time a broken 


: erval of 
despair to keep up those oatward shams of Pros. 


perity which he had so persistently preserved, His 
fashionable coats and boats, treasured so carefui} 
of late, were no longer objects of tender care and 
delight to him. He ceased to go out into that 
ignorant and careless world in which he could sti}] 
play the fine gentleman. He shut himself Up aad 
abandoned himself to his grief, and it was » |p 
time before his frivolous nature recovered o 
shock he had suffered. It is not to be wondered gt 
that, in the agony of his bereavement, his Young. 
est child became unspeakably dzar to him, Re 
had severed all the links which had bound him to 
the past, and to his elder children. His second 
mairiage had made a new era in his life, If he 
thought of these elder children at all it was onjy 
to remember that some of them were living jp 
luxury, and that they ought to support him in his 
penniless old age. If he wrote to them, he Wrote 
begging letters, appealing to them in exactly the 
same spirit as he might have appealed to the Duke 
of Wellington or Miss Burdett Coutts. 

Yes; his youngest daughter usurped the place 
of an only child in the old man’s heart. He jp. 
dulged her as he had indulged the ungrateful elder 
children. He could not give her carsiages ang 
horses, livered servants and splendid houses, byt 
he could now and then prevail upon some ‘weak. 
minded creditor to trust him, and would come home 
triumphant to his shabby lodging, bearing spoils to 
his beloved Eleanor. He would hire a broucham 
from a confiding livery-stable keeper, and would 
take his little girl for a drive in the country. He 
would get her fine dresses from the silk-mercers 
woo had supplied his elder daughters, and he 
would compensate her for the shabby miseries of 
her every-day existence by chance flashes of m.- 
diance and glory. 

Then, again, he would very often obtain smull 
sums of money, loans from private friends, it may 
be, or fleeting treasures from a mysterious source 
of which his innocent little daughter had no 
knowledge. So, for the first ten or eleven years of 
her life, Miss Vane’s existence was chequered by 
sudden glimpses of abnormal wealth—wonderful 
feast-days of luxury and extravagance—which 
contrasted sharply with the dreary poverty of her 
ordinary experience. 

Thus it was no uncommon thing f2r this young 
lady to dine to-day in a tawdry and rather dirty 
parlor at Chelsea upon tea and red-herrings, and 
to-morrow to sit opposite her father in one of the 
sunny windows at the Crown and Sceptre, eating 
white-bait with the calm enjoyment of a con- 
noisseur, and looking placidly on while Mr. Vane 
gave himself ducal airs to the waiters, and found 
fault with the icing of his sparkling hock. There 
was scarcely any extravagance which this little 
girl had not seen her father perpetrate. She had 
received from him a birthday present of a two- 
guinea wax doll, at the very time at which her 
schooling account, at a certain humble little semi- 
nary near Cheyne Walk, remained unpaid, and her 
education was brought to a dead iock by reason of 
this default. She had sighed for that golden- 
haired waxen plaything, and her father. gave it to 
her because he loved her as he had always loved, 
weakly and fovlishly. 

She loved him in return: repaying him a hu- 
dredfold for his affection by her innocent love and 
trust. To her he was all that was perfect, al! 
that was noble and generous. The big talk, the 
glowing and sentimental discourse by which he 
was wont to impose upon himself, imposed upon 
her. She believed in that fancy portrait which he 
painted of himself, and which he himself believed 
in as a most faithful and unflattered likeness. She 
believed in that highly-colored picture, and thought 
that George Mowbray Vandeleur Vane was indeed 
what he represented himself, and thought himsel! 
to be, an injured old man, a sainted martyr to the 
forgetfulness of the world and the ingratitude of 
his children. 

Poor Eleanor was never weary of listening to ae 
father’s stories about the Prince Regent, and al 
the lesser planets of the darkened sky in which 
Mr. Vane’s light had once shone. She used 
walk in the park with the old man in the svat] 
summer evenings, proud to see him bow to grest 
people, who returned his recognition with friendly 
courtesy. She liked to fancy him in the days th" 
were gone, riding side by side with those mish 


| ones of the earth, whom he was now content 


watch wistfully across the iron railings. She ™ 


pleased to stroll in the dusky gloaming of the - 
May night, and to look up at the lights » the 
princely mansion in Berkeley Square which Georg? 
Vane had once occupied. He showed her the wi" 
dows which had belonged to this and that spat 
ment, the drawing-room, the first Mrs. Vanes 
boudoir, the little girls’ nursery and morning-Toom 
She fancied all those fairy chambers radiant rr 
light and splendour, and then remembering ¢ 
shabby rooms at Chelsea, clung closer to he 
father’s arm, in her tender sorrow for his falle 
state. ro 
But she had inherited much of George Vanes 
sanguine temperament, and almost a5 Sm as - 
belief in the past, which had been a soaly, Was 
confidence in the splendid future, hich her — 
hoped in. Nothing could have been more sb , * 
than the foundations upon which Mr. = o 
built for himself an airy castle. In his yout - 
middle age his most intimate friend and compe 


. wner 
had been a certain Maurice de Crespigny, coal of 
of a noble estate in Berkshire, and not Vane'st¥? 


the Prince Regent’s. So, while George 
estates had melted away, and his three 


had on oxpendéd, Mr. de Creepigny; aaa 
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ipyalid and a bachelor, had contrived to keep his 
land and his money. 

There was only the difference of two or three 
years between the ages of the two friends. I be- 
lieve that Maurice de Crespigny was th: younger of 
the two. And it was during their early college life 
that the young man had entered into a romantic 
alliance, very chivalrous and honorable in its 
nature, but scarcely likely to stand the wear and 
tear of worldly experience. 

They were to be friends through life and until 
death. They were to have no secrets from each 
other If by any chance they should happen to 
fall in love with the same person—and I really think 
these sentimental collegians rather wished that 
such a contingency might arise—one of them, the 
most noble, the most heroi::, was quietly to fall 
back and suffer in silence, while the weaker won 
the prize. If either died a bachelor, he was fo leave 
his furtune to the other, whatever less noble and 
more common-place claimants, in the way of heirs 
presumptive, might press upon him. 

These vows had been made at least five-and- 
forty years ago, but out of this folly of the past 
George Vane built his hope in thefuture. Maurice 
de Crespigny was now a soured and hypochondriacal 
oid vachelor, shut in and defended on every side by 
greedy and sycophantic relations, and utterly un- 
approachable to his shabby old bosom friend; who 
could as easily have made his way out of one of the 
lowest dungeons of the Bastile as he could force an 
entrance into that closely-guarded citadel within 
which his college companion sat, lonely and dismal, 
a desolate old man, watched over by sharp cyes, 

reedily noteful of every token of his decay, minis- 
tered to by hands that would have worked eagerly 
at his winding-sheet, if by so doing they could have 
hastened the hour of his death. 

lf George Vane—semembering his old friend 

perhaps, with some latent feeling of tenderness in- 
termingled with his mercenary hopes—made an 
effort to penetrate the cruel barriers about him, he 
was repulsed with ignomivy by the two maiden 
nieces who kept watch and ward at Woodlands. If 
he wrote to Mr. de Crespigny, his missive was re- 
turned unopened, with a satirical intimation that 
the dear invalid’s health was not in a state to endure 
the annoyance of begging letters. He had made a 
hundred attempts to cross the lines of the enemy, 
and had been mortified by a hundred failures; but 
his sanguine nature was not to be subdued by any 
humiliation, and he still believed, firmly and en- 
tirely, that whenever Maurice de Crespigny’s will 
came to be opened, his name, and his alone, would 
appear as sole heir to his old friend’s wealth. He 
forgot that Maurice de Crespigny was his junior by 
some two or three years; for he had always heard 
of h'm of late as a feeble invalid tottering upon the 
verge of the grave, while he himself was erect and 
stalwart, broad-chested and soldierly-looking, so 
very soldierly in appearance that the sentinels on 
guard in the park were wont to salute him as he 
passed them, believing him to be some military 
magnate. 
» Les, he believed the day would come when poor 
De Crespigny—he always spoke of his friend with 
a certain pitiful tenderness—would drop quietly 
into his grave, and when he would reign at Wood- 
lands with his darling Eleanor, avenging himself 
upon his ungrateful elder children, reopening ac- 
counts with his old creditors—in all his visions of 
grandeur and patronage he never thought of paying 
his debts—and arising from the dull ashes of his 
poverty, a splendid phonix, golden plumed and 
exultant. 

He taught his daughter this belief as religiously 
as he taught her the simple prayers which she said 
nightly at his knee. With all his faults he was no 
unbeliever, though the time which he devoted to 
religious observances made a very small portion of 
his existence. He taught Eleanor to believe in the 
day that was to come, and the little girl saw the 
light of future splendor gleaming athwart the 
dreary swamp of difficulty through which she waded 
patiently by her father’s side. 

But the day came when George Vane and bis 
child were to be separated, for a time at least. 
Eleanor’s twelfth birthday was very near at hand, 
and she had as yet received no better education 
than the rather limited course of instruction which 
was to be obtained for a guinea and a half a quarter 
at the day-school near Cheyne Walk. For nearly 
six years, inclnsive of many intervals of non- 
attendance consequent upon non-payment, Miss 
Vane had frequented this humble seminary, in 
company with the daughters of the butchers and 
bakers and other plebeisn inhabitants of the dis- 
trict; but by the time she was twelve years old the 
various sources from which her father’s very de- 
sultory income had been drawn had one by one run 
dry and failed him. The seakest and most long- 
suffering of his creditors had crossed his name out 
of their ledgers; his friends had ceased to believe 
in the fiction of delay ed remittances, urgent tempo- 
rary need, and early repayment, and he could no 
louger count upon an occasional five-pound note 
when the Chelsea landlady became clamorous, and 
the Chelsea general dealer refused to send home 
anothersounce of tea, except on payment of ready 
money. 

A desperate crisis had come, and in his despair 
the old man forgot his pride. For Eleanor’s sake, 
if not for his own, he :rust endure humiliation. 
He must appeal to his eldest daughter, the hard- 
hearted but wealthy Hortensia Bannister, who had 
lost her stockbroker husband a twelvemonth be- 
fore, and was now a rich and childless widow. Yes 
—he wiped the tears of humiliation away from his 
faded cheeks as he arrived at this resolution—he 
would try and forget the past, and would take 
Eleanor with him to Hyde Park Gardens, and 2p- 
peal to her cruel sister in her behalf. His determi- 
Ration was speedily carried out, for he went to 
work with something of that desperate courage 
which a condemned criminal may fecl when he 
§°es to execution, and one sunny morning in the 


early June of 1850, he and his daughter sat io 











Mrs. Bannister’s handsome drawing-room, fear- 
fully awaiting the aévent of that lady. She came 
to them after a very brief delay, for she was bnsi- 
ness-like and uncompromi ing in her habits, and 
she had been prepared for this visit by a long, piti- 
ful, explanatory letter from her father, in reply to 
which <"¢ had written very coldly and concisely, 
appointisg an early interview. 

She was a severe-looking woman of about five- 
and thirty, with a hard face and heavy black eye- 
brows, which met over her handsome aquiline nos 
when she frowned, which she did a great deal too 
often, poor Eleanor thought. Her features were 
like those. of her father, but her grim and stony 
expression was entirely her own, and was perhaps 
the result of that early and bitter disappvintment 
of finding herself a portionless girl, deserted by 
the man she loved, who fell away from her when 
he discovered the state of her father’s fortunes, 
and compelled to marry for money, or to ac- 
cept the wretched alternative of a life of poverty 
and drudgery. 

This harsh, disappointed woman affected no pre- 
tence of tender feeling for her half-sister. Per- 
haps the sight of Eleanor’s childish beauty was 
scarcely pleasant to her. She herself had drawn a 
dreary blank in the great lottery of life, in spite of 
her wealth, and she may have enyjed this child her 
unknown future, which could not well be so dismal 
as the childless widow's empty existence. 

But Mrs. Bannister was a religious woman, and 
tried to do her duty in a hard, uncompromising 
way, in which good works were not beautified by 
any such fi msy adornments as love and tender- 
ness. So when she heard that her father lived 
from day to day a wretched hend-to-mouth exist- 
ence, haunted by the grim phantom of starvation, 
she was sejzed with a sudden sense that she had 
been very wicked to this weak o!d man, and she 
agreed to allow him a decent pittance, which would 
enable him to live about as comfortably as a half- 
pay officer or a small annuitant. She made this 
concession sternly enough, and lectured her father 
so severely that he may be perhaps forgiven if he 
was not very grateful for his daughter’s bounty, so 
far as he himself went; but he did make a feeble 
protestation of his thankfulness when Mrs. Bannis- 
ter further declared her willingness to pay a certain 
premium in consideration of which Eleanor Vane 
might be received in a respectable boarding-school 
as an apprentice or pupil teacher. 

It was thus that the little girl became acquainted 
with the Misses Bennett of Wilmington House, 
Brixton ; and it was in the household of these ladies 
that three years of her life had been passed. Three 
quiet and monotonous years of boarding-school 
drudgery, which had only been broken by two brief 
visits té her father, who had taken up his abode in 
Paris; where he lived secure from the persecution 
of a few of his latter-day creditors—not the West- 
end tradesmen who had known him in his prime, 
they were resigned and patient enough under their 
losses—but a few small dealers who had trusted 
him in his decline, and who were not rendered 
lenient by the memory of former profits. 

In Paris Mr. Vane had very little chance of ob- 
taining any information about his friend Maurice 
de Crespigny, but he still looked forward confidently 
to that visionary future in which he was to be mas- 
ter of the Woodlinds estate, He had taken care 
to write a letter soon after Eleanor’s birth, which 
had happened to reach his friend, announcing the 
advent of this youngest child, and dwelling much 
on his love for her. He cherished some visionary 
notion that, in the’event of his de.th occurring be- 
fore that of Maurice de Crespigny, the old man 
might leave his wealth to Eleanor. The contumely 
with which he had been treated by the maiden har- 
pies who kept watch over his eld friend had been 
pleasant to him rather than otherwise, for in the 
anger of these elderly damsels he saw an evidence 
of their fear. 

“If they knew that poor De Crespigny’s money 
was left to them, they wouldn’t be so savage,” he 
thdught. “It’s evident they’re by no means too 
confident about the future.” 

But there were other relatives of the old man’s, 
less fortunate than the maiden sisters, who had 
found their way into the citadel, and planted them- 
selves en permanence at Woodlands. There was a 
married niece, who had once been a beauty. This 
lady had been so foolish as to marry against her 
rich uncle’s wishes, and was now a widow, living 
in the neighborhood of Woodlands upon an income 
of two hundred a year. This lady’s only son, 
Launceilot Darrel, was heir-at-law to Maurice de 
Crespigny’s fortune. But the maiden sisters were 
patient and indefatigable,women. No sacred fire 
was ever watched more carefully by classic vestal 
than was the irefal flame which burned in Maurice 
de Crespigriy’s heart when he remembered his mar- 
ried niece’s ingratitude and disobedience. The un- 
wearying old maids kept his indignation alive by 
every feminine subtlety, by every diplomatic device. 
Heaven knows what they wanted with their uncle’s 
money, for they were prim damsels who wore stuff 
shoes and scanty dresses made in the fashion of 
their youth. They had outlived the very faculty of 
enjoyment, and their wants were almost as simple 
as those of the robins that perched upon their win- 
dow-sills; but for all this they were as eager to 
become possessors of the old man’s wealth as the 
most heartless and spendthrift heir, tormented by 
Israelitish creditors, and subsisting entirely upon 
post obits, 

(To be continued.) 


“ Musterepd In.”—A joke is told by the 
boys of the 117th, in re, to the “ mustering in” of 
adarkey attached to the regiment, who was fearful 
he would be deprived of his pay unless he was joined 
to the service. A huge mustard plaster was applied 
to bis back about a foot below where the buttons on 
his coat are placed, and under the belief that all sol- 
diers were served inthe same manner, he wore it 
until the pain became unendurable, at which time he 
was declared “ mustered iv,” according to the law in 
such cases mode and provided. If that darkey don’t 
gt his wages, it will not be because :e has not suft 

‘red ior his country. 

















THE ATTACK ON PORT HUDSON. 


WE publish to-day some sketches of ab- 
sorbing interest, since they represent the beroism of 
our matshless navy. Our Special Artist, Mr. Schell, 
states that there is only one opinion amoug al! who 
were engaged in the eventful night of Saturday, the 
14th of March, that a more daring feat was never 
performed than the running the gauntlet of the Port 
Hudson batteries. In order to direct the attention of 
the enemy, it was arranged that Gen. Banks should 
advance with a great portion of his army trom Baton 
Rouge, es though he was going to make a serious 
assault upov Port Hudson from the land, and that 
then Admi al Farragut should run his fieet past the 
rebel batteries, so as to co-operate with Admiral 
Porter. 


The Advance of the Ficet. 


After the arrival of the army from Baton Rov 
and the skirmishes of Saturday afternoon, 14th Marc 
Admiral Farragut’s fieet, which was at anchor five 
or six miles below Port Hudson, prepared to pass the 
batteries. The signal for the advance ws made at 
— ae wine o’clock, a beautiful starlight night. 
The Hartford, with the Albatrosa alongside, took the 
lead, and both y the batteries, but 
with what damage we are not informed, ss there has, 
of course, been no communication with them since 


their passage. 

The Richmond avd Genesee followed. The Rich- 
mond was cupnets to the fire of al) the batteries, and 
received a 8 throvgh her m-drum, and was 
obliged to fall back out of the ravge of the batteries. 
She dropped down the river and anchored. Her loss 
is three men killed and seven wounded, Lient.-Com. 
Boyd Cummings was mortally wounded. A shot 
from the batteries took off his left | 


below the knee 
and the same shot passed through the smokestack of 
the gunboat. Lieut. Cummings is an excellent officer 


and a most estimable man. 

The i and the Kineo went up next in 
order. Capt. McKinstry, of the Morov was 
standing on the bridge when it waa « away from 
under him, and he was v seriously injured. It is 
generally reported that in this case the amputation of 
oue leg will be necessary. The entire loss on the 
Monongahela was seven men killed and 21 wounded. 

The Kineo was under a severe fire, her rigging was 
badly cut, her rudder-post shot away, a bawser was 
ent»ngled about her propeller, she became unmanage- 
abie, and was obliged to drop back out of the fire. 
The Monongahela aleo fell back out of range. The 
loss on board of the Kiveo, if any, is not reported. 

The side-wheel ——t Gene-ee was somewhat 

d fell back. The it of d 


an ge on 
board this boat is not known here at present. 

The naval engsgement lasted from ten o’clock till 
about one in the morning. The Confederate batteries 
at first tired badly, but sfter the Mississippi grounded, 
and the r was attained, the firing was very effec- 
tive. While the boais were under the batteries 
the six mortar schooners and the irou-clad Essex lay 
below the point and fired scross, keep'ng up a con- 
tinuous shelling ot the Confedcrate butteries during 
the entire engegement. Of course, there are no 
means at present of learning the amount ef the Con- 
fede ate loss on shore. 





Fires were built all along the bank, on the opposite 
site, throw a glare of jight across the river, and 
bringing the entire fleet into full view of the batteries 
during the engagement. 


The Destruction of the Steam Frigate 
Mississippi. 


In the New Orleans of the 23d inst. we 
find the following interesting particulars of the de- 
struction of the steam frigate Mississippi, in the at- 
bert | to pass the rebel batteries at Port Hucson: 

“ There is openeteiog rnont romantic in the recent 
destruction of the United States steam frigate Missis- 
stop The most exciting scenes in the bert English 
and American naval nove's hardly exceed in vivid- 


ness of description the matter-of-fact narratives of | mai 


some of the men who were on board the Mississippi 
during the engagement before the batteries at Port 


Hudson. 

“The Mississippi was the last in the line of the 
fleet which attem the passage of the batteries on 
the night of March i4th. In going up she was 
struck by three or four shot only, and the damaye 
done war comparatively insi cant. But when 
she was at a point nearly in the centre of the 7 
of batteries, the smoke and steam from the boats in 
advance, and from the batteries on shore, so en- 
veloped the ship that her pilot lost his Dearing, 
- the frigate grounded on the right bank of the 
river. 

“ For 40 minutes she was exposed to a terrific fire 
from all the batteries. During this time she fired 250 
rounds; but her guns, one after another, were nearly 
all dismounted; her portholes on the starboard side 
were knocked into one; 25 or 30 men were killed ; four 
men were wounded; she was riddled through and 
through with shot; there was no prospect of her ever 
flosting egain; and, at last, inthe utter hopelessness 
of the case, Capt. Smith gave the order for her 


abandonment. 

“ It is avid that during all the time she was under 
fire there was no cular excitement on board. The 
orders were quietly given and executed. The crew 
were told to load and fire at the batteries as rapidly 
as possible, and they did so as long as there wasa 
mounted gun to fire. A‘ter the order to abandon the 
ship, the boats were lowered down, the four wounded 
men were put in first, and the crew filled the beats. 
Many men jumped overboard, expecting to swim to 
shore. Some of them were picked up by their own 
boats or boats from the fleet, and a few, iti- oppenne, 
See cucheh dong doen. io cleaning peetion OF 

ite, stro. own, in tg . 
thev were op) re the fleet, when they hailed for 
boats. sex steamed over and took off as many 
as 50 or 60 men. 

“ When the crew were all off the ship, Capt. Smith 
and Lieut. Dewey went around to see it there were 
any vm | men among those lying om the deck, and 
sprinkled turpentine in the ward roor, setting it on 
fire. The Captain of the forehold was ordered to fire 
the ship forward, and they then abandoned her, 
leaving the dead on deck, The Captain and Lieu- 
tenant pulled in a boat for the Esrex. The abandoned 
ship was svon wrapt in flames, and peseenly the fire 
reached the ma; e, blowing up the sip with a 
tremendous explosion, and that was the last of the 
United States steam frigate Mississippi. 

“It is said that a shell from the batteries 
passed over the fleet and fell in a crowd of sailors on 
shore, killing five or six outright and woundlug one 
man, William Hawkins. Some of his comrades car- 
ried him several miles, and then laid him down on 
the levee. A few men were taken prisoners, w 
they landed. One wounded man (Francis Reed), 
whose hand was shattered by a splinter, walked down 
five miles before he was taken off in a boat. 

“On his way down he met two Confederates, in 
citizen’s clothes, and they, seeing that he was 


wounded, invited bim to their house, promising him 
every care and attention. Other men were » and 

stopped and talked with the sailors about the 
ep t, and then permitted them to No 


less than 31 of the crew walked down as as the 
Federal pickets on that side. They were detained all 
pA le over by a boat to Baton Rouge 
in morning. 

“On —s mor the Missi i's crew were 
mustered on the deck of the Rich: , and were sent 
to Baton Rouge on the Reliance, where they met their 
ecmrade who had walked down the before. 
Most of the crew have since been sent to this city, 
and 65 killed, drowned or taken prisoners, are re- 
ported as missing. 

The Vessels of the Fiecet. 

“ The Monongahela, whose machinery was 
during the fight of last Saturday night, has repaired 
the Gumage done to her woodwork, and in in good 
order egain. Sheis now in the hands of it, Me- 


rr Smith and Executive “ficer Lieut. . 
of tho Mississippl. Ov Fridwy she up 





the river to a point near the lower batteries and 
threw several ls from her 200-pound rified Par- 
rott. This she could do with periect safety to her- 
self, fir'ng the gun at a distance of two and a balf or 
three miles, and then changing her porition, so as to 
destroy the range of the guns in the batteries. She 
can throw her shelJs into the earthworks at every 
discharge, and . ~~ but a sma]! and constantly 
shifting target. Ox: course, there are no means at 

resent of estimating the amount of dumage she has 


lone. 
“ The ssestsenents say that the present position of 
the Hertford and the Albatross is five miles above 
Port , out of rauge of all the guns on shore, 
and that a considerable force h»s been landed on the 
right bank o ite the batteries. The widih of 
water at this poiut destroys the romance of a current 
story that sentinels are holding conversations ‘ across 
the river.’ We are inclined to believe that Capt. 
Smith’s 200 pound Parrott is the only thing that eam 
* gpeak’ so as to be heard at that distance. 


The Rebel Defences at Port Hudsen. 


“ The fortifications at Port Hudson consist of seven 
batteries, which commence at the tewn and extend 
down the river three and a half miles. Most of them 
are on the face of the bluff, half way up, and one or 
two of them are on the river bank. 

“ The guns sre generally 32-pounders, and in one of 
the lower batteries there is a 128-pound rified gus. 
The entire rear of the batteries and the approaches 
to the town are covered by rific 
ments, and the Confederate force inside the worke is 
estimated at 30,000 men. p 


The Troops. 


. “Gen. Dudley’s brigate was encampe | at the heag of 
Prophet Island. Gen. Grover’s headquarters are.on 
the cross-road leading from Taylor’s house to the 
Bayou Sara road.” 








A SUNDAY AT GREENWICH PARK, 


On Sundays, when the sun shone, and 
even on those grim and sombré days when, if it do 
not actually rain, the English persist in calling it fine 
weather, it was good to see how sturdily the plebelans 
trod under their own odks, and what tulness of simple 
enjoyment they evidently found there. They were 
the ———_ the populace—specimens of a 

unday clothes are « distinct kind of garb from 
their week-day ones; and this, in Eogland, im 
wholesome babits of life, daily thrift, and arank above 
the lowest. [ loi to be acquainted with them, im 
order to investi, what manuer of folks they were, 
what sort of households they kept, their politics, their 
rel gion, their tastes, and whether they were as nar 
row minded as their betters. There can be very little 
doubt of it; an Le gene is English, in whatever 
rank of life, though no more intensely so, 1 should 
imagine, as an artisan or petty shopkeepor, than asa 
member of parliament. 

The English character, as I conceive it, is by ne 
means a very lofty one; they seem to have a great 
deal of earth end grimy dust clinging about them, as 
was probably the case with the stulwart and quarrel- 
some people who sprouted up out of the soul, after 
Cadmus had sown the dragon’s teeth. And yet, 
though the individual Englishman is sometimes pre- 
ternaturally disa le, an observer standing loot 
hus a sen«e of natural kindness towards them in the 
lump. They adbere closer to the original simplicity 
in which mankind was created than we ourselves do; 
they love, quarrel, laugh, cry, and turn their 
selves inside out, with greater freedom than any class 
of Americans would consider decorcus. It was often 
so with these holiday folks in Greenwich Park; and, 
ridiculous as it may sound, I fancy myself to have 
caught a eee glimpses of Arcadian life 
amopg the —s> hardly beyoud the soo 
of Bow-Bells, picknicking in the grass, uncouthly 
gamboling on the broad slopes, or straying in motile 
groups or by single pairs of love-making youths ont 
dens, along the sunlit avenues,— Hawthorne, 








AtrempT TO Sound NiaGaRa Faus.—The 
£entleman who has been trying the experiment of 
sounding the river below Niagara Falls wriies as fol- 
lows: “Another attempt was made with a similar 
iron of about 40 pounds weight, toa No. il 
wire, all freely sus ed, 80 as not to im the 
fall of the weight. I then let the weight fall from 
the bridge, a height of 225 feet. It struck the surface 
fairly, w th the point down—must have sunk to some 
depth, but was not longer out of sight than one se- 
cond, when it made ite appearance »gain on the sur- 
face, about 100 feet down the stream, and ski 
omy like a chip until it was checked by the wire. 
We then commencd hauling in slowly, which made 
the iron bounce like a ball, when a cake of ice strack 
it end ended the sport, Iam satistied that no meta | 
has sufficient specific gravity to pierce that current, 
even with a momentum acquired by a fall of 225 fvet. 
The velocity of the iron when siriking must have 
been equal to 124 teet per second, and consequently its 
momentum near 6,000 pounds. Its surface opposed 
to the current was about 50 superficial inches. This 
will give an idea of the strength of that current, and 
at the same time hint at the Titan forces that have 
a at work to scoop out the bed of the Niagara 

ver 


Tue EnGuisae Lanouace.—Prot. Grimm, 
one of the most eminent conti: ental philologists, in 
a treatise on the origin of languages, read befor2 the 
Royal Academy, Berlin, thus speaks of the English 
lavgusge: “ It poesesees, through its abundance of 
free medial tones, which may be iearned indeed, but 
which no rules can teach, the power of expression 
such as never aps wes attulned by any human 
tongue, Its togethe intellectual and s ly 
happy foundation and devel it has arisen from a 
srprising alliance between the two noblest languages 
of antiquity—the German and the Romanesque—the 
relat:on of which to each other is well known to be 
such, that the former supplies the material found- 
tien, : latter the —— my s. Yes, wraly. the 

tO) guage may w reason call itself a 
antveraal languege, and seems chosen, like the peopl 
to rule in fatere times in s still greater degree in ail 
corners of the earth. In richness, sound reason and 
flexibility no modern tongue can be com with 
it—not even the German, which must shake off many 
a weakness before it can enter the lists with the 
English.” 


An ExnuMeED Crfy.—A most singular dis- 
covery bas been made on the French near the 
mouth of the Garonne. A town has been discovered 


from the savd. Its o ) it 
have been buil the ieee often Soon Em. 
weet et of mixed style in which Got 
of an of m 8 b 
architecture us gin oF a 


urped place 

The 5 > paintiv ite admirably sculptured 
choir, Roman caphale, are adorned Tvith rofuse 
ornaments, which are ———— 
This temple is all that 
scribed by Pliny and Strabo. The Gulf of Gascony 
abou: ds in ruins of these ancient cities. It has been 
1,500 years since yy - ~ old capital of Medoa, 
which was av oe city when the Romans 

masters of Gaul, was buried under the ocean. 


alone is visihle. The tt 
site of Jupiter’s tem the vestiges of the Spanish 
TSF, - mds in the nei; parebed os 
o 
the long buried city af Soula. Now ve the 
8 of the ocean greater than on coast 
y- 
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GQOD-NIGHT. 


Downwarp sinks the setting sun, 
Soft the evening shadows fall; 
Light is flying, 
Day is dying, 
Darkness stealeth over all, 
Good-night ! 


Autumn garners in her stores-- 
Treasures of the fading year; 
Leaves are dying, 
Winds are sighing: 
Whispering of the winter near, 
Good-night! 


Youth is vanished, maxthood wanes, 
Age its forward shadow throws; 
Day is dying, 
Years are flying, 
Life rans onward to the close, 
F Good-night! 


PHILIP VANE’S HEART. 


THERE may be many hearts, invulnerable 
hearts, you may think, passing through all circum- 
stances unaffectedly, impassively, ennuyée rather 
than otherwise by contact and communion with the 
opposite sex. But I declare there is no such thiug 
as an indifferent heart; no heart is impregnable if 
rightly assailed by the right general. 

Philip Vane was a delicately organized being, a 
kind of enthusiast, yet slightly cynical, a poet and 
amateur artist. He inherited a large fortune, and 
had passed some years in alternately freezing 
among the Alps, and dreaminggon the sacred soil 
of enchantment under Italian skies, and bad been | 
the favorite of all circles from his ele;ant manners, | 
youth and refined and gifted mind. He had never 
composed sonnets to Italian or Parisian beauties ; 
never sang love songs, guitar in hand, beneath the 
window of some Sultana; no, his eart had slum- 
bered, and no one yet had power to awaken it. He 
visited the beautiful lake of Geneva, and wandered 
among the hallowed ruins on the Rhine; he was 
muffied in furs in Russia, and he painted the sun 
of the tropics, all alone; he saw everything for 
itself, and not as a sightseer. At length an event 
turned the traveller homeward, and on the impulse 
he began immediately his voyage to his native 








athe world of art and fashion concentrated in 
New York welovrsed the advent of Philip Vane, | 
who passed gracefully and coldly the gauntlet of | 
the best society. Fair ones wondered at his in- | 
difference—old ones at the futility of arts and 
interests lavishly displayed. 

Seme matchmakers, at length, triumphantly 
spread rumors of Philip Vane's attachment to Miss 
Marian Thorne, the belle of the circle in which she 
muvuved. Marian was beautiful truly,.and rather 
morc gifted than the generality of young ladics, 
having a powerful mind and « true perception of 
the beantiful and intellectual. Philip had attended 
Miss Marian to the opera, held her fan and listened 
attentively to her words, for several consecutive 
times; hence the report, but I believe that to our 
dreamer all this was chance and not design. 

However, as Philip sat in his studio one morning, 
elaborating a copy he had made in Rome of an 
original Beatrice Cenci, his sanctum was invaded 
by a bevy of womankind headed by Marian 
Thorne. 

“Oh Mr. Vane,” screamed little Kitty Depeyster, 
‘we have surprised your camp, we came pnrposely 
to see what charming thing you are engaged on; 
Marian, darling, do look. What is it, Mr. Vane? 
is ita Madonna ?” 

Philip politely explained to his visitors the sub- 
ject of his painting, and martyred himself still 
further by showing them choice pictures, books and 
curiosities he had gathered during his travels. 

Oh! what a splendid guitar. Did you bring that 
with you, Mr. Vane?” asked Marian. 

Philip cast his great mournful eyes toward the 
speaker, and answered slowly, “‘ Yes, I bought it 
at Rome, under rather peculiar circumstances. It 
is not mine.” 

“Qh, a romance, I know,” said young Mrs. 
Kingsland, an enchanting widow with immense 
fortune, and the blue eyes looked imploringly from 
beneath the widow’s cap; “you must tell us the 
story, Mr. Vane, and then you must sing for us. I 
am aware of your talent as improvisatore,” she 
added, archly. 

“1 will sing for you with pleasure,” replied im- 
passive Philip, “but I do not like to tell the story 
—it is too long, and I would rather not.” 

“Oh you must, you must,” chorussed the whole 
foree ef irresistibles, ‘‘ you cannot refuse ladies, 
you know. Oh? Mr. Vane, you could not treat us 
80 badly.” 

“But he may sing first,” conceded Marian, 
bringing the guitar, “your own composition, re- 
member, and it must be apropos.” 

With an air of resignation Philip laid his artist’s 
cap and palette upon the table, accepted the in- 
strument from the fair hands of his amiable tor- 
mentor, smote the chords carelessly, and sang in @ 
rich tenor voice that would have made Moriani die 


of jealousy : 


“ thought earth had no 
That would seem beautiful to me, 
But I have never had 
Till now, a single smile from thee. 
“ That smile burst through m ef 
As breaks throvgh Tonto a. Taming sun; 
How dared’st bring relief? 
How hast thou marble won ?” 


“You must give me » copy of the words,” im- 
plored pretty Mrs. Kingsland. 
“Tnever give a cuy of anything, Mrs. Kings- 


, land. I could not remember the words; besides, 





“Poot is Weentiful, Mr. Veme,” said blushing 
Marian. 


| they would lose by repetition. I could not do my- 


self that injustice.” 

Georgine Kingsland's coral lips pretended to 
pout. “What a horrid shame; but the story, we 
will not excuse you from that,” she said, a little 
peevishly. 

‘No, indeed, we insist upon hearing it,” echoed 
the rosy lips of all the pretty tyrants, and sv 
obliging Philip began : 

‘* Many years ago, I was down at my place in the 


; Highlands of Nevesink. I had boated, and fished, 


and ridden, and bathed, to the end of the chapter. 


‘ My household of company had departed, and I 


stepped, one hazy morning, on board one of the 
little river steamers and weat mechanically ashore 


; at Mount’s Dock, without any definite aim. I de- 


cided to call on a family I knew in the neighbor- 
100d, and then I sauntered slowly along the shore, 
deep in thought. Presently I stepped on some- 
thing, and kicked it a little in front of me before I 
noticed what it was. There were a pair of tiny 
Cinderella-like boots and a pair of small white 
stockings. Thena pleasant child’s voice called to 
me: 

“* Please, sir, do not step on my shoes.’ 

‘Looking round, I saw, in a very small rowboat 
a little girl of about twelve yeers. I answered, , 

*** Are you a mermaid ?” 

“* No, sir,’ said she, natvely, ‘mermaids do not 
wear shoes and stockings.’ 

“*T will bring them to you,’ I responded, ‘ if 
you will let me sail in your fairy craft. Do you 
think I should swamp it ?” 

“*Ah, no!’ and she laughed merrily; ‘father 
often gets in it, and Prince, our dog. He is a great 
Newfoundland.’ 

*** Well, then, I will venture, Miss—Lady of the 
Lake, shall I call you ?” 

“** My name is Sybil Wilde.’ 

“*Then, Miss Sybil, here is your property,’ I 
said, holding the shoes. 

“The laughing fairy, with one or two dexterous 


| Strokes of the oars, brought the boat to the shore, 


and I stepped in. I have painted figures a hun- 
dred times and copied her feet, but never, never 
could do them justice. They were beautifully 
formed, small and snowy white. I never saw any- 
thing in marble more beautiful than those dainty 
feet. Her face was round, features irregular, but 
very pretty; her eyes gray, but changing color 
often, with emotion or excitement, to a deep brown, 
almost black—wonderful eyes ; her skin was burned 
by the sun’s kisses from what should have been 
very fair to a perfect brown, like a little gipsey ; 
and the chubby hands and arms that wielded the 
oars were of the same color. In her lap was a 
book, and in the bottom of the boat lay a wide 
brimmed straw hat. 

«Why do you not wear your hat, Miss Sybil ” 
I said ‘ Miss,’ for I respected this child with a 
chivalrous and knightly feeling. 

““*Oh, I took it off to take the flowers eut; I 
trimmed it freshly this morning, but they withered. 
— to put it on again, because 1 was read- 
ng.’ 

‘** Allow me to take the oars,’ I said. 

‘**T will, in a moment,’ innocently she answered ; 
‘wait till the steamboat passes. There’s a boat 
for New York coming, and you might get in the 
swell.’ 

““*Very well,’ I laughed; ‘you are the best 
captain. But what book have you there, little 
sailor ?’ 

“She handed me the book, it was— what do you 
think ? ‘Stories for Good Girls?’ not at all—but 
Buiwer’s ‘ Paul Clifford.’ 

“«* Have you finished it ? I asked. 

“*Yes, sir. I never read a book twice. But 
mamma told me that Gentleman George was 
George IV., and told me who all the other charac- 
ters represent, and so I am reading it again; but it 
wos better before lundersto6d. Ihave read nearly 
all of Bulwer’s novels.’ 

“** Which is your favorite ?’ I inquired, curiously. 

***Oh, ‘Eugene Aram,’ she cried. ‘Don’t you 
like it best, sir ?’ 

** Lagreed with her, and she ran on. 

“*T have read all of Scott’s novels, too, but I 
can’t tell which I prefer; I think the ‘ Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ though I revelled in ‘Guy Manner- 
ing’ and ‘ Rob Roy.’’ 

‘« «But does your mother allow you to read such 
books, Miss Sybil ?’ 

“ * Not exactly,’ she answered, the peach-bloom 
spreading over all her face, ‘but the garret is full 
of old books; and I read there for hours. If I am 
missing, and mamma wants me, she always goes 
first so the garret, and then to the river or fields. 
Iam wild I think. Isn’t it funny, I don’t know 
your name?” 

“ ¢ Considering I have not yet toldit, it is singular ; 
but I will tell it on one condition, that you will 
promise to cal! me by my first name, and I will 
take the same privilege.’ 

“The blush mounted again, but higher and 
redder this time, as she whispered assent. 

“¢Then you must call me Philip—Philip Vane.’ 

“«* Philip !’ she murmured; and my name seemed 
beautiful. 

“It was getting late in the afternoon, the sun 
was setiing, and I wendered where the day had 
gone. I saw Sybil surveying—drinking, I should 
say—with parted mouth and dilated eyes, the rich 
splendor of the sunset. The child had a mature 
mind. 

***Do you love to see the sun set ?” 

“* Yes,’ she answered reverently, while her eyes 
grew dark with enthusiasm. ‘Isn't it like a river of 
fice over beyond those trees? and in that clear space, 
the yellow and burnicg white look like the gates 
of the heavenly city, where the poor Christian 
went, in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ %h, Philjp, the 





sunset! It is like reading a poem. Father andI 
went on horseback expressly to see it.’ 

* « At this moment a woman called ‘Syti!!’ in 
what I should term a mezzo-soprano voice. 

“*«Mamma’s calling me,’ said Sybil, starting; 
‘I must run.’ 

“TI rowed quickly to the shore, Sybil received 
her book and tiny boots, and bidding me a bashful 
but sweet ‘ Good-bye, Philip!’ the white feet sprang 
like an antelope over the beach, and ran up about 
a hundred steps cut in the hill, covered with trees 
and bushes that overhangs at this point the Shrews- 
bury river. 1 watched the little fairy until she had 
reached the top of the stairs, waved her hand to 
me, and disappeared. I concluded not to call on 
my friends, but to wait for the next boat, and go 
home. 

‘* After a day or two accident took me the same 
way again. I loved the Shrewsbury river. On the 
wharf I saw Sybil, dressed in white, with fresh 
roses in her straw hat. She saw me immediately, 
and placed her hand in mine, timidly but con- 
fidingly. 

“Who were you looking for on the wharf, 
Sybil ?’ 

“I come every day—I thought you might 
come,’ was her artless reply. This sweet child 
charm: d me. 

“ ¢Do you want to sail, Philip?’ she said softly, 
but it woke me from a reverie into which I had 
fallen, like the sound of a trumpet. 

“ © Yes, little Sybil, we will go,’ and we did. 

** I purloined oysters from somcbody’s bed, and 
opened them for Sybil and myself,, I bade her re- 
move her shoes, and sketched her sitting opposite 
me, as I had first seen her, and so we lingered 
through another delicious summer afternoon. 

“ Running up home as I sprang off the boat, a 
letter was put into my hands calling me to the city 
on urgent business. I was involved in lawsuits 
about some property, and was obliged to remain 
and devote my personal attention for one year. 

‘Then one day, determined to fly from care and 
business, I resolved to visit the Highlands again, 
although the season was over; but I loved the 
country passionately. I though’ of little Sybil, the 
wild flower I had discovered in my last visit, and 
so I pgssed the Highlands and left the boat at 
Shrewsbury. I saw no Sybil waiting, but after 
pacing the beach for nearly an uour I noticed, 
coming slowly down the stairs in the hill, a little 
form clothed in black. It was Sybil. As soon as 
she recognized me she sprang down the stairs with 
wonderful speed and ran to me, reproachfully 
crying: 

“**Oh, Philip, where have you been so long ” 

“ Her looks pained me. She was rather taller, 
certainly thinner, and the once rosy face was sad 
and pale. She directed my attention to her black 
garments, and began to weep. 

“ Tell me, dear child, what has happened?’ I 
asked tenderly, grieved at her distress. She made 
me know that her mother had died, and her poor 
father, broken-hearted at his loss, had opened with 
his own hand the door of death and followed his 
companion; and my Sybil was an orphan. She 
had no brother, no sister, no relitive Lut an aunt, 
who was expected every day to come and take the 
desolate child to her home. ‘Iam alone, Philip,’ 
she said; ‘alone in this great world, and I am 
afraid. . Will you be my brother ?” 

*« «7 will, God help me!’ I replied earnestly, and 
kissed the upturned lips. 

“ Every day I saw my littlesister. I had been at 
the Highlands about a week, when Chauncey, my 
lawyer, sent word for me to run up to the city as 
soon as I received his note. Sweet Sybil kissed 
me at parting, with an ivjunctien to return soon. 
* To-morrow or next day surely,’ said I. 

“I went up the next morning. Some of the 
vexatious claims, still unsettled, kept me a little 
longer than I anticipated, and not till the end of a 
week was I at liberty to return. Then I hastened 
to see little Sybil, whom I had disappointed. She 
was gone. Surely, my little wild flower had been 
spirited away. Inquiries elicited the information 
that Sybil’s aunt, Mrs. Wilson, a wealthy lady, but 
cold and proud, had arrived in my absence and 
borne my fairy away. ‘Where?’ I asked. They 
said she was going to travel in Europe; that her 
preparations had been already made for her jour- 
ney when she received the startling intelligence of 
the death of her brother-in-law and only sister. 
So, taking their child, left to her care, she had 
followed her original design and gone on her 
travels. I could not ascertain definitely where. 

“ I idled around town, and devoted myself to art 
for the winter; but into the face of every Madonna 
or fanoy sketch that I essayed stole the likeness of 
the child I had met onthe Shrewsbury river. Jack 
Livingston rallied me often on the sameness of 
my faces, so I suddenly decided on commencing a 
pilgrimage to the Eternal City, the headquarters of 
art, the Campagna felice de lamore, and study 
the old masters, to purify and heighten my style 
and purge it from the imputations it had incurred. 

“* So I spread my wings and flew across the ocean ; 
flitting here and there, dipping myself into the 
gsiety of Parisian life, then living for a month in 
a Swiss hamlet, among the simple, hospitable 
peasantry, then exploring the legendary ruins and 
fruitful vineyards of the Rhine, then finding new 
life in the lovely climate of Languedoc, then 
braving the rude breezes of Marseilles, then 
in Venetian gondolas through -the ‘City of the 
Sea,’ and then I flew to Rome, where I found a 
resting-place for atime. For four restless years I 
had travelled on the continent. All the way I had 
studied every hotel register, but without result. 

“ Now I explored ali the wonders of the City of 
the Seven Hills, and revelled in the wonderful cre- 
ations of Raffael, Michael Angelo, Correggio, Pe- 
ragino, eccentrie Leonardo Da Vinci, and all the 
immortal masters. I even penetrated the Cata- 
eombs without adventure. 

“ Ome evening I was seized with a desire to visit 


Hackensack valley is the place to see a glorious | fir the hustredth time the Coliseum, by mesa 
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light. So mine host accommodated Me with 
postilion, and two crazy beasts of horse ..' 
rattled us to the sacredspot. I was unmolested 
guides; that fraternity has a wholesome cop ” 
for artists, as they are nearly always py. 
bles, who are unable to slip into the hands rs 
guide the douceur which insures respect ang Pa, 
der affection ; therefore I took my muterials and 
wrapping myself in solitude, sat down to seta, 
and meditate. 

“From some sublime reflection I starteg 
from a dream; I had heard a voice that Carried ms 
back swifter than lightning to that very firs, j... 
summer day on which I had seen a little boat : 
the Shrewsbury river with its fair child enna 
I looked around. There was only a group of noi 
Italians and Frenchmen, two or three artists With 
portfolios, and—my eye rested long here—a slender 
girl whose face I could not see, accompanied ‘i 
fat old gentleman and an elegant but disagrees} 
featured woman of about ferty years—Ameriean 
withont doubt. 

“<Let us go, Anna,’ said the gentleman ty jj, 
wife. ‘Iam confoundedly tired trapesing about 
looking at moonlight and ruins. I am afraid of 
rheumatism and the uight air; besides, that group 
may be pickpockets or robbers. Come, I'm yp. 
comfortable, they're looking at me all the tine’ 
(Not on you, oh moneybags, nor on your salamap. 
der wife, did they waste their glances; they wer 
only meant for the slender girl you are Pileting 
around.) 

“But they were departing: asI was about tp 
follow briskly, my feet caught in some creeping 
vines and I fell, striking my temple ona sharp 
stone; that settled me for the time, and I was cy. 
ried to my hotel quite hors du combat. For weeks 
I raved about a summer afternoon—a child with 
bare fect, wearing a hat filled with fresh rose 
a quiet river—Sybil—a lost sister—which my valet, 
picked up in London, could make nothing of but 
an artist’s vagaries. 

** When I was recovering, I often heard familly 
songs sung by a sweet English voice, accompanied 
by a guitar; the selections were oftenest in my om 
language, but the Caro womme in ‘ Rigoletto’ and 
arias from ‘ Lucia’ seemed also great favorites with 
the unseen cantatrice. 

‘As soon asI could get downstairs I eagerly 
searched the hotel register, and there staring half 
way down the page, in a fair, round, business 
hand, were the names ‘Mr. George W. Wilsn 
and lady, G. W. Wilson, jr., Miss Sybil Wilde~ 


| New York.’ 


“T inquired of my host, who told me milords 
Wilson and ladies had left two days ago; their 
destination he didnot know; but milady the signo- 
rina had forgotten one package, and accidentally 
left it behind. It contained this guitar, and this 
delicate and cunning inlaid work you will perceire 
forms the name ‘Sybil.’ I satisfied the landlord 
that I should soon see them, and would undertake 
the restoration of the instrument; so, having left 
an ample deposit in his hands, I was permitted to 
hold it in custody. 

“I traversed Italy from Naples to Milan, stop- 
ping in every city and in many villages ; then back 
to France, through France from Provence to Nor 
mandy, then back again to Rome in time for the 
Carnival, in whose gaieties I mingled. 

“One day I was riding around without mask or 
fancy dress, the driver threading his way dexter. 
ously through all sorts of vehicles, almost blinded 
by the showers of flowers, bonbons and perfumed 
balls that broke and bathed you in their fragrant 
contents, eggs filled with flour, etc., when the 
wheels of a carriage containing two ladies ands 
gentleman, unmasked, but fancifully dressed, be 
came locked in our own. The younger lady,s 
slender, beautiful American, sprang to her {ett, 
crying : 

“*Philip! dear Philip! oh my brother—' 

“She was pulled back upon the seat by the elder 
lady, who brought a flood of blushes over the face 
of Sybil—for my heart recognized her—by saying: 

“* Sybil Wilde, I am astounded by such unm 
denly conduct. Who is this person whom ym 
presume to call brother? I never before heard of 
the relationship,” she sneered. ‘Get us out of 
this crowd and take us home,” was her order, sp” 
ken in Italian, to the coachman. 

“* Si, signora, milady, yes,” andthe wheel 
wrenched recklessly away, while the horses fev 
under the driver’s whip. 

“I pressed a gold piece into the hands of the boy 
who drove me, and implored him to follow the 
treatiug carriage, whieh was accomplished wit 
such ski.l that we paused in time to see them enle 
a French hotel in the Piagsa di Spagna, lst! 
opened and well kept. © 

“J called next morning, and sent my card 
Mrs. Wilson and Miss Sibyl Wilde. The form 
lady appeared, and with the air of an iceberg ® 
formed me that her niece was not at home; #4! 
such were not the case, she did not wish to resu™ 
an acquaintanee began under such singular el 
cumstances, and when the young lady in que!™ 
was of tender years. It was.in vain to protes 
so I left with a formal inquiry after her be 
which being charily answered, I bowed my ™ 
come self from the room. d 

“That evening was to be given the ope 
‘Rigoletto,’ a new prima donna was to make a 
debut, and Ronconi was the tenor. The hour 
crowded; during an interval between the sere 
an Italian near.me looking toward « privat? - 
the second row opposite, whispered audibly pon 
friend, ‘ Corpo di Bacco! la Americana 
‘ Sie vero,’ replied the other. I followed his g* 
ture, and there sat my Sybil, white as the et 
dress she wore, which was relieved o0!y by® 
quet of roses in her bosom. Beside a 
amiable aunt, and leaning over her che!" 
young man that I had not seen before, whose 
semblance to Mrs. Wilson told plainly that be eo 
her som. Behind, looking intensely bore’ ** 
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doomed to pay the penalty of riches in ' THE LATE LORD LANSDOWNE. 


every Wa) but the one he would have chosen. I, I used to relate that 
put up = lorgnette and studied her sad face, and a... w Turner’s death, he went to the artist’s 
I was sure she had no: been consulted in the an- house ona f day, Ss & hope of geting a sight 
swer given me in the morning. She soon saw me | st ry a tee ren railings, tor took o—a 4. the 
A er tias asaptenes te 
sure she was heartily ple and re; ied me | 50 ) 
vaill with affection. The two Italians noticed too eS Tans aie tl ce ak dis- 
her manner, and each attributed to himself the ncar a river, and was out fishing when be called. On 
power of producing this sensation. After the opera, | repairing to the scene of action, he found the mmister 


A i lling contest with tic pike, anxtously 
passing to her carriage, she saw me and dropped a tuned ‘by Sa attachce, who® wheuever the pike 


which I secured. J could not sleep that night, | seamed to be getting the upper hand, instinctively 
—ieene magician c1rried me in front of her hotel. | po peng aod ww one = and held him ight. 4 
On the second story a sy ae was — a _ been stuffed and reserved res Desk at the piscato- 
hite-robed form sat there its head dejec prowess of his excellency. 
edly upon its hands. The leaping of my heart told —sS lays L 4,-4.4 po ae 
me who it was, and I softly pronounced 4 name eee eitlee be varied valle tastes 
‘Sybil.’ I thought she would spring from the win- | ans 8, co. - ib: mee ron $ cas these 
dow, but she whispered ‘wait.’ Soon a dim light ns "The ty ay ~¥ us ~my = & Pp 
palely shone in the room, and after a oy time | 20 selected, and the host took care st call sh 
was extinguished, then a little note came flutter- | an reatio er Shen a ere re-as- 
ing down and fell at my feet, I grasped the trea- Py ty Lt or devote himself for a minute or 
sure and pressed it to my lips. Then Sybil said | two carelessly, and without effort, to the most retir- 
gently, ‘Go, Philip,’ and, oh joy! she kissed one mag or least ee. +3 = — ny fone been 
hand to me and motioned mg away. I quickly | Ducting at his ease ‘m this manner. He talked delight- 
gained the solitude of my chamber and opened td fuuiy, and he listened as well as he 
recious letter, which a fortune could not have a rf dey = 
purchased.” Philip drew aside a blue velvet cur- | {,87e°suns" two of £100 cacheat the disposal of 
tain that concealed an alcove whose sides were indies of condition, who had no sort Fs claim 
covered with richly framed medallions, illustrating — noes oy savatiews 4 = ved by — eee eo 
his narrative. From one drawer of a rosewood and | he had been “ patient yo through many & 
pearl escritoire he took the dainty missive, and appeal,” is beautifully expressed in the dedication of 
read thus: “ Lady of La Gavaye. m — 4 
; Rogers’s bank was robbed, Lord Lansdowne wro' . 
“Dear Pair, Mx BroruEr-~How can I tell | t? = pe balanoe PRL, At 
how glad I am to see you; I have hoped so long. I | pos and generosity shown to Moore, and con!inued 
am not happy--I am always living in the past and | to) his widow by the lord and lady of Bowood, form 
wishing for my childhood’s home. °o annals of the country. 
‘“‘] know that you calle) here, but I did not know | When some one was mentioned as a fine old - 
it until you had gone. My aunt will not let me see | man to Swift, he exclaimed with violence th i sere 
yous will tell you why. An old lady in delicate | was no sich thing. “If — nthing thes 


r mind would 
ealth, who has travelled with us for some time,  wnehh.. be, long & 9 Yet surely . by — 


died last winter at Loreto. She was very wealthy; | j, fairly applicable to one like Lora Lansdowne, who, 
I was an orphan and she became much attached to | without assions, hich im: ion, or wearin 
me. She left a will bequeathing all her fortune to | intensity ‘of thought, retains his flow of mind, his 
iti h ho my eousin | taste, his memory, his sensibility, his attachments, 
me, on condition that I s marry my \ ry 
: ht. In | his rational pleasures, his eagerness to give pleasure 
George, whom you saw at the opera last night. In a Setwo. Any deduction to 
case either party should not consent to a union, oy mpd -y — wt ote Wty, 
each should inherit half only. So my aunt is de- Fob AS by his py ay tee up at | 
termined that George shall marry me. I detest my } this infirmity. On a summer’s evening, soon after 
cousin, and have disliked him from a child; he has } the appearance of the “ Idylls of the King,” he was 








rannical, overbearing disposition, and is dissi- on a lawn not far from Kensington, between 
po = and although he is anxious to lease his 
mother in this matter, he privately es: me, 








Pullip, emeuner you © to be my brother SCALE OF YAHUS 

long and save me. We are going home to Oo 200 600 1/900 2000 
New York in the spring; till then n need be EL : 
apprehended. Go home as soon as you can, and ONE MILE 


wait and watch for me. 

“My uncle is good-hearted, and loves me after 
his fashion. 

“ Remember and love your sister, 

“ SyBIL.” 

“So, young ladies, I am now waiting for my 
sister Sybil, and shall soon have an opportunity to 
restore her’ property.” Philip ended. There were 
no comments—only silence for a few inoments. 

Ah! Marian Thorne; what is there in that simple 
story to cause such a leaden pallor to creep 
over your face and rest there like a heavy cloud? 
What caused that sudden weariness, shivering and 
languid discontent? You have torn all the swans 
down from your fan. Child, child, I, the writer, 
know your secret. I know that little history has 
blighted, like the frosty breath of winter, the tender 
plant springing in your soul. I know that every 
word stabbed your poor heart like cruel steel—but 
I tell you there is no death there; it is obsolete to 
die of love; the wound is deep and ghastly, but it 
will heal. True, there will be a cicatrix—a fearful 
lasting scar—but you can cover it with flowers as 
we wreathe our buried hopes, and the world will 
see only the roses, never dreaming of what is be- 
neath; and if in after years memory brings you the 
pale, shadowy form of the dead leve, you will see it 
with clear eyes and wonder at yourself, for no tear 
shall fall. Years shall pass—you may sigh when 
you think that stern gray-haired Philip Vane was 
your girlish ideal—an old story is told again—it is 
finished. 

Silly little Kitty Depeyster spoke first—‘ We 
must go, girls, to be in time fer the matinée. Shall 
we ever see your Sybil, Mr. Vane ?” 

And the pretty widow, Georgine Kingsland, now 
that Philip was no longer an “ eligible,” acquiesced 
in the movement of retreat, and said, a little mali- 
ciously, “Quite a romance. I must thank you for 
all. You are a charming storyteller, Mr. Vane, 
and ought to have a prize—in the absence of which, 
accept our poor thanks, our humble offering. 
We must get up a masquerade and make you 
troubadour.” 

And Marian’s pale lips only said, “Come,” and 
“ Adieu.” 

And Philip, alone, sighed, for he too felt the blow 
his hand had given, although he would not see its 
effects. 

Grace Church saw pretty Mrs. Kingsland made 
over in due form to the safe keeping of Mr. Richard 
Depeyster, and on dit Miss Marian Thorne is en- 
gaged to a celebrated leather merchant who found 
® fortune in the historical Swamp. 

Mr. Wilson’s family has arrived and are domi- 
siled in Madison Avenue. 

Philip Vane met Sybil at an evening party at the 
house of one of the shining lights of the haut ton. 
During the evening he startled the poor child by 
the following cruel words: ‘‘I know of only one 
way to save you from your cousin George—but then 
you can no longer be my sister—you must be—my 
wife!” To which atrocity Sybil, ruthlessly pluck- 
ing the scarlet fuschias in the conservatory, which 
were pale compared with her face, answered only, 
“Philip, I am yours, do as you think best.” So 
old Mr. Wilson was appealed to, and saw the mat- 
ter in the right light, much to the chagrin of 
madame and her son, and Grace Church finished 
the affair. The guitar was restored to its owner, 

and all I have to say is, a little barefooted, sun- 
burned country girl besteged and captured Philip 
Vanb’s heart. 
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two handsome sisters, one of whom read “ Vivian” 
with that sweet, clear voice which Shake. peare calls 
* an excellent thing in woman.” Nor did the grou 
strike any one as incongruous. No one un 

better the art of growing old. 

The week before his accident, he was slowly werd- 
ing bis way to Jeffe’s, in Burlington Arcade, to order 
M. Van de Weyer's eparkling drochure. Three days 
before he died he was reading and discussing King- 
lake’s History. He sank jually without pin, and 
when he breathod his last, seemed rather to fall into 
a deep sleep than to die, 


=z 


OBJECTIONABLE ENGLISH. 


CHAMBERS’s Journal points out a few of the 
most common abuses of the English language. Its 
remarks are worthy of the attention of all who desire 
to write correctly their mother tongue: 

Ag , in the sense of irritate. “He seer 
vated me so much that at last I struck him.” The 
least reflection on the etymology of the word is suf- 
ficient to show how erroneously it is bere used. A 
gentleman might say: ‘‘ His conduct toward me was 
very insolent; tue offence was sageeres by my havy- 
ing never shown him anything but kindness.” It 
is probably from its use in such e legitimate con. 
nection of ideas that it has at length come, in loose 
common speech, to represent the words “ insult” and 
“ irritate,’ 

wD » Th per word to be 
croes-e. ve itness. e pri 
used is “about.” Itis remarkable that Raleigh, Ba- 
con, Milton, Addieon and Prior use the word “ some” 
in this objectionable wa’ ew, ne to 

Progress, a8 a verb. e are 
ably.” This is a barbarism, recently introduced from 
America. While such words as ——— » and 
** advance” exist, it seems a pity to adopt a new one 
out of its old and accustomed sense. Here, too, 
however, there is not wanting a certain classic sanc- 
tion, for the word is used as a verb by Milton. 

An ,» as a noun. Antiquarian being the 
adjective it is surely best that we use eg bw 
the noun, seeing that it is at our service. ‘Ihe lan- 

, by being varied, is enriched. 

ted, “Talents,” in the sence of mental abili- 
ties, ia itself a scarcely —— term, ym J onl 
adopted figuratively from the word in the ptu 
parable. en yy rd above it Le op —, 
Uur lap , as it happens, exhibits a poverty o 
words for metal ability; yet “‘ gifted” would be pre- 

‘coll, in the sense of also. “Hi n 

4s n the sense so. ‘* He was very angry, 
and I wes hot as well.” This is another growing 
grammatical evil much to be deprecated. 

Directly, in the sense of when or as soon as. “‘ Di- 
rectly the pot is boiling take it off the fire.’ The 
word is here manifestly used in the wrong relation. 

“ The questton lays in a nutshell.” 8 sentcnce 
occurred a few years ago in a daily journal of very 
high repute. Itis an example of a mistake very i 
eral in conversation among the middie classes of the 
English people. The active v@b lay substituted for 








some two hours to 
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PORT HUDSOF, ON THE MISASIABTPPT, AND TTS PORTIFICATIONS. 


, husband said when the parson to 
| be joiped to his wife in another world, never to be 





the neuter verb lie—and which most frequently occurs 
in the preterite, as “ T laid down in bed,” for “I lay 
down,” &c.; or, “I had scarcely laid down in bed,” 
for “‘ I bad scarcely loin down,” &c. 

Left, for departed. “Thomas left this morring at 
six.” Inusing the word “ left” the mention of the 
place depar'ed from is strictly necessary. 

In this connection, “In this connection we may 
also advert te the shallow learning of the present 
ago.” Meaning, in connection this fact, or 
proposition, or group of ideas. This is a piece of 
corrupt phraseology which seems to have taken its 
- ~ ~ American pulpit, but is now spreading tn 

ngland. 

* Those sort of things.” The proper expression 
- -— would be that sort of things, or things of that 

nd. ‘ 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A BACHELOR editor, sensitive in relation to 
his rights, ob; to taking a wife through fear that 
if sne should have a baby, his cotemporaries, Who 
habitually copy without credit, would refuse to give 
him credit for the baby. 


A GENTLEMAN advertising for a wife, says: 
—‘* It would be well if the lady were possessed of a 
onetey sufficient to secure her a excessive 
grief, in case of accident occurring to her companion.” 


Wuy was our common mother like a cer- 
tain modern institution? Because she was Adams’ 
express company. 


A prRIvaTE in one of the regiments at 
Salamanca cried out, Cutng the hottest part of the 
action: ‘‘ Och, murder, I’m kilt entirely |” 

“ Are you wounded #” inquired an officer near by 

“ Wounded, is it, yer honor?” replied the galiant 
Emeralder, ‘ by jal I’m worse than killed out an 
out; wasn’t I waiting for the last quarter of an ho 
fora pull at Jim Marphy’s pipe, and there, now, it’s 
shot out of his mouth !” 


EPIGRAM ON A LADY WHO SQUINTED. 


If ancient poets Argus e, 

Who boasted of a aie; 

Sure greater praise to her is due 

Who 1ooks a hundred waye with two. 


A GENTLEMAN in Belfast, Maine, had at one 
time in his employ au Irishman possessed of « 
deal more zeal than knowledge. His employer gavo « 
him a key one morning, with directions tu “go to 
the Post Office get the contents of 40.” Pat van- 
ishe, but presently came back with pockets, hst and 
hands filled with a miscellaneous collection of mail 
matter, and the explanation, ‘1 cbuldn’t open 40, sir 
but I opened all I could, and here they be.” 


PERSONALLY, we are fond of hearty Amens 
in Bs and sermons. They have an earnestness 
an epteetion se —_ . set they ase 
sometimes strangely put in. e er eveviog, at 
the missionary Silibation meeting in New York, 
Bishop James was speaking, and incidentally said 
that he hopeil to come to the point of his epeech 
“ Amen,” cried a good brother, causing a barst of 
laughter, in which the bisLop joined. 


‘*TaLK about your hereditary patriotism,” 
cried X, “* Why, my father fought under Gen. Jack- 
son!” “T thought by! were deadly epemies,” said 
the gentleman of the Uld School. “So they were,” 
responded X, “and the ry 2 time they ever fought, 
Jackson was on top.” “ Will you—will you—take 
something *” murmured the old gentieman, blandly. 


Tt pppenet by the river banks, 
Where—maek and moonlight aiding— 

Don Blas and Juan play sad pranks 
Dark donnas sereneding. 


Moorish nraiden it was plucked, 
o through the ve was stealing ; 
By. Saxon sweetheart it was sucked, 
ho flung away the peeling. 


She could not. know. in Pimlico, 
As little she in Seville, 

That, [ should reel upon that peel,, 
&nd find my proper level! 


A cHaP was asked what kind of a “ gal’ 
he gene fora be He ~y _. , 

“One that was not prodi-gal bu gal, and a true- 
gal, and one that sulted his conjc-gal ine . 


A Goop Toast—Woman—she is the only 
endurable aristocrat—elects without voting, governs 
without law, and decides withot appeal. 


A COTEMPORARY, noticing the appointment 
of a postmester, says: 

“If he attends to the mails as wellas he does the 
Senate, he will make a very attentive and efficient 
officer.’ 


TO A BOTTLE. 
Tis 4 strange that 7 and I 
Together cannot pull; 
For you are full when I am dry, 
And dry when I am full. 


‘* Parson, I beg you will not mention the 
unfortunate circumstance again,” as the henpecked 
id him that he would 


separated from her. 
“WHEN was Rome built?” inquired a 


competitive examiner. 
“Tu the night, sir.” 
“in the night! How do you make that out?” 
“Why, sir, Rome wasn’t built in a day |” 


A country editor announces in the fol- 
lowing terms that he has suspended ie payment : 

“If any man wants to ree stars, and appreeiate one 
of the uses to which brickbats may be perverted, let 
him approach our vicinity with an account. 

“P. 38. We — « pile of bricks in our sanctum, and 
earry one in our hat.” 


WILL YOU TRUST ME THEN AS NOW? 


Ain—“ Will you love me then as now ?” 


While I’m standing at your counter, 
With the ready in my fist, 

As I take the goods I’m needing, 
On my friendship you insist; 

Say you’ll book me for the quarter, 

lace the chair and give the bow, 

But my circumetauces changing 

Will you trust me then as now? 


When my pockets once so bulging 
Hany as loose as loose can be; 

And my outward man all over 
Shows the weizht of poverty; 

When a change is o’er me stealing, 
While no Sap re take, I vow, 
Will the change you unchanging— 

Will you trust me then as now ? 


A FARMER was greatly annoyed by the 
seratchings of his chickens in the en, and con- 
cluded to experiment with them a little. He there- 
fore procured a Shanghai rooster, and the result of 
the cross was a by of chickens with one long and 
one short leg. When they stood on the long leg and 
undertook to scratch with the other they couldn't 
touch bottom; on reversing the order of things, as 
digging with the long leg while the short one sup- 
po the body, the first stroke would result ‘in a 
grand series of summersaults. The consequence: 
was that the hens soon became a-weary of that fun, 

L jeft and the farmer's good wife re. 
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THOUGHTS. 


Tuovauts of what gone years have left me, | 


Thoughts of what they have bereft me, 
Thoughts of childhood’s sports and plays, 
Thoughts of dreams of ea:ly days, 
Are passing, slowly passing, 
Throngh my mind in dread array ; 
And I feel a lifetime passing 
As they pass away. 


Thoughts of pleasures past and fled, 
Thoughts of friends among the dead, 
* Thoughts of slanders we have said, 
Thoughts of griefs that we have made, 
Are passing, slowly passing, 
In a long and gaunt array, 
And I feel a lifetime passing 
As they pass away. 


Thoughts of joys and hopes and fears, 
Thoughts of sorrows, griefs, and tears, 
Thoughts of strivings after right, 
Thoughts of shrinkings from the fight, 
Are passing, slowly passing, 
Through my mind in dread array, 
And I feel a lifetime passing 
As they pass away. 


-Thoughts of aspirations pure, 
Thoughts of sins we must abjure, 
Thoughts of principles forsworn, 
Thoughts of better ones stillborn, 
Are passing. slowly passing, 
In a long and gaunt array, 
And I feel a lifetime passing 
As they pass away. 





STARVED ROCK; 


OR, 
THE ALTAR OF SACRIFICE. 


Se 


INDIAN STORY. 


Years ago, long ago, the forests on the south 
banks of the Illinois river were still in their primeval 
grandeur. The aged oaks still gnarled and twined 
their branches around the tall elms and stately 
maples. Beneath them in places the hazel bush 
grew thick, almost impenetrable, through which 
here and there a path led from scme more open 
spot to the sparkling shallow streams or deeper 
and swifter currents. These paths were not only 
trodden by the red man, but the deer and buffalo 
followed them daily in search of water. Then 
again, beneath the great trees nothing intercepted 
the paths—nothing harsh marred the beauty of the 
thick green grass, dotted here and there with vio- 
lets and the delicate flowers of the ground ivy. 
The dwarf-fern still clung by its thread-like root to 
the moss on fallen trees, and the wild strawberries 
hung like rubies set in emerald, waiting the hand 
of the Indian maiden. 

Not far south of the ILinois river is Deer Park. 
This is a large cavity in the eastern bluf of the 
Vermillion river. There is only one entrance, 
about ten feet wide and one hundred in length, the 
walls of which are solid rock, and perpendicular, 
rising gradually in height as you approach the main 
park, where they are nearly two hundred feet high, 
with a broken, irregular surface, and projecting a 
little at the top. At the further extremity of this 
roofless cave there is a spring of crystal water, 
never failing in the driest weather, never freezing 
in midwinter. The deer is an animal of strong lo- 
cal attachments. As the mother trains her young 
they follow the habit ever after. So here it was 
that for uncounted years the deer had come from 
far and near to quench their thirst. when the hot 
sun had warmed the running streams, or when 
they were frozen over; and asthe deer had only 
the one means of exit, it is said the Indians would 
stand near the opening, bow in hand, aweiting 
their coming and going. Hence the name of 
Deer Park. 

/ In the neighborhood there flows a small and 
shallow stream, which, when swollen by the rains 
in spring and autumn, becomes quite a respectable 
river. This winds between high bluffs, now narrow 
and deep, now broad and placid, or damcing over a 
pebhly }ottom, until it reaches a spot where nature, 
to amus« herself in so lqnely a solitude, has played 


AN 


one of hier wildest freaks. Great masses of the rock 
have fallen into a basin many feet below, with old 
dead trees partly crushed beneath them, the bare, 
dark branches sticking out in every irregular way, 
here an there a large tree living defiantly upon the 
little earth that clung to the stones. The water 
falls in one quiet sheet for several feet until it 
reaches these huge broken rocks, then breaks into 
a thovcand forms, leaping, dancing, gushing, 


tricklin down obscure places, any way, every 
that they may reach the base of the rocks, 


way, © 

that o!| may meet again, to wander together 
throug! the ravines, among the islands, until they 
reach the broad river, their own mother. In the 
gray of the morning they are called from her bo- 
som to visit the earth on their dewy mission, to Le 
return: d ere night with new friends, gathered on 
the hi!|-sides. 

In this country the Illinois Indians made their 
home. It is not strange that, surrounded by so 
much that was sublime and beautiful, they should 
have been more refined than other tribee—more 


fond pi their camp-fires, and the ehildren that 
danced around them, "ith jingling bells upon their 
liitle moecasins—more fund of hunting in the for- 
ests, or upon the prairies which lay upon the north 
side of the river, for the buffalo end the bison; 
more fond of catehing and taming the wild harse, 
spearing and fishing, than in wielding the toma- 
awk or in building the funerel pile; mere fond of 


all the pleasures and pastimes of peace than the 
bloodshed and horrors of war. 
| Yet they were not an effeminate or lazy tribe—as 
| their name proves; although it received its French 
orthography from those foreigners who were the 
| first to commit their history to writing, yet the pro- 
; nunciation is their own. The title is derived from 
' lenno, which signifies “‘manly.” Their band con- 
' sisted of five tribes, in all numbering at one time 
twelve thousand people—the Peorias, Cahokias, 

Kaskaskias, Tamaronas and Mitchiganias. They 
, ranged from the southern shore of Lake Michigan, 
| following the Illinois river to the Mississippi, and 
{ thence below the Kaskaskia river. 

! The Iroquois were their most bitter enemies. 

They were a powerful nation, consisting of the 
' Sanks, Foxes, Ottawas, Pottowotomies, Chicka- 
; saws and Kickapoos. 
| "Twas in the middle of October, 1680; the second 
| summer of the year still bloomed in the sky, still 
! breathed in the air, a repetition of the first summer, 
like the echo of a sound. Olaquinta, fairest and 
; eldest daughter of the Cahokias Chief, had taken a 
‘ few companions and gone into the woods to gather 
, walnuts for the winter’s use. As they are stooping 
| heze and there to find the nuts cased in a green 
| shell as bright as the grass in which they lie hidden, 
| they are startled by a deer that leaps past them— 

blood streaming from his side—~a moment after a 
| young Indian passes in pursuit. His eye rests 
upon Ola, who, with a long pole uplifted, had been 

shaking down the nuts. He hesitated but a mo- 
| ment, then follows in the track of the wounded 
| deer. The maidens continue to gather the nuts, 
| some under one tree, some under another, and Ola, 
| after half an hour, finds herself alone. But this 
| does not daunt her. She cannot get lost in the 
forest that has been her home from childhood. 
There is not a tree or shrub for miles around with 
which she is unacquainted. She will fill her basket 
and return when she pleases to her father’s wigwam. 
An Indian princess need not be encumbered with 
maids of h:mor; society of her own sex she may 
have whenever and wherever she chose; and 
maidenly modesty on her own part, and the honor 
of the red men were her protectors. She kneels in 
search of nuts, picking them one by one out of the 
tangled grass. She hears a footstep approaching, 
and locking up, beholds the same stalwart hunter 
who had passed her before. But neither speaks. 
He has no right to break the silence without ber 
parent’s consent, but he determines to gain that 
consent, provided the maid be willing. As his eye 
rested upon her in admiration, the warm blood 
mounts to neck, cheek and brow to brighten the 
hue, to deepen the beauty of the already beautiful 
Ola. It is Chekan Du Coigne, the young and noble 
chief of the Kaskaskia tribe, he whose prowess 
in war had spread far and wide among their 
enemies, whose skill and dignity had made his 
people love and fear him. 

The young chief, reaching to the tree, breaks 
from it a twig and throws it at Ola’s feet. She 
stands with hands clasped loosely—the beads upon 
her bosom rise and fall—she glances from the twig 
to him who threw it—a moment of hesitation—she 
picks up the little green sprig and throws it at his 
feet—he takes it, bows lowly but with the dignity 
of conscious worth, and retreats to the deep 
forest. 

Ola’s nut gathering was done for that day. She 
throws herself dovn upon the soft grass and un- 
consciously plaits the spears togethér. The dream 
of her heart is realised. The pride and glory of 
their tribes has knelt to do her homage. The 
héart which never quailed before a foe has yielded 
itself to her. 

The young chieftain’s tent is well adorned with 
antlers’ horns and robes; his chain is hung close 
with the tusks of the bison and the buffalo; and 
shall that tent be shared with her ?—shall she stand 
in its strange doorway, as the night dews begin to 
glisten, awaiting the loved one’s return from the 
chase? 

Shall she pile the fagots upon the crackling 
blaze while her lord and his companions compare 
their skill with the bow and practice leaping and 
wrestling? And shall it be her right, as the bride 
of the most noble chief, to award the eagle’s plume 
to the most worthy in these contests? 

Can it be that he who has led his own tribe and 
hers against the enemy, with his ringing voice and 
strong arm, shall modulate the one to tenderness 
and subdue the other to caresses? Side by side 
shall the antlered stag speed them over the prairies, 
and shall the same birch canoe glide down the 
waters ? 

Ola muses thus until the sun has disappeared, 
leaving the sky clothed with the royal garment of 
purple and gold. The autumn wind blew chill, 
with a low murmuring sound among the forest 
trees, rustling the few dead leaves that yet hung to 
the branches. They had faded prematurely; per- 
chance they were the first that cheered the branches 
in the spring and now being the first to drop, re- 
mained a little while among the green fresh leaves, 
admonitors of their coming fate. Ola has lingered 
for his return that she may hear from his lips the 
language which flows from heart to heart. But he 
comes not. Had her parents forbidden it? But 
perhaps her father had not yet returned home and 
Du Coigne was waiting for him. She can tarry no 
no longer; so taking the half filled basket upon her 
arm, walks homeward. 

One evening, a few days after, Ola wandered over 
the prairie, until she reached the brink of the 
river, a smile upon her lip, # joy within her heart. 
Their love was sanctioned, and she was to meet 
Du Coigne by appointment. She looked up and 
down the stream for the well-known canee, but it 
was not in sight. She gathered a few pearl shells 
and watched the waves as they splashed upon the 
snow-white sand. 

Sitting so silently, what wild sound was it that 
rent the air? It was not a warwheop, nor the cry 
of triumph when game was captured, neither the 
eal] when hunting; with al) these sounds she was 


| 
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familiar. But the tone of this one she has never 
heard. She paused @nd listened; again the same 
voice. It wasacry for help. Ah, well she knew 
that some human being was sucked in the whiri- 
pool about a mile below. Quick as the doe, 
whose path she followed, she sped thither. As she 
passed the sulphur spring, near which there had 
been an encampment a night or two before, she 
espied a lasso hanging to the limb of a tree, which 
bad probably been forgotten by the party in their 
departure. Hastily catching it, she flew rather 
than ran onward, still following the river, now 
among gaudy flowers, now among briars and 
thistles, then for a moment when a point of the 
prairie reached down to the water’s edge, pushing 
her way through tall grass, reaching far above her 
head, all alike unheeded. She thinks only of some 
one, either friend or foe, struggling alone against 
the poweiful whirling waters. She reaches the 
shore; not a moment is to be spared, there is time 
for only dne throw of the loop. If she should 
succeed, all right; if she should fail, who could 
tell whether it might not be her father, brother, or, 
perhaps, the one dearer than all, that would be 
drawn down in those boiling waters, to regions, as 
she believed, of everlasting terror. 

In an instant these thoughts flashed through her 
mind and soul, and as the man threw up his hands 
in his endeavors to combat the terrible force of 
water, she flings the cord with a firm, strong hand. 

Yes, yes. It has tightened about him just below 
the arms, all may yet be well. She fastens the end 
of the rope she has in her hand to a tree, a short 
distance from the water, then, seizing a long, stout 
stick that has been washed ashore, twists it in the 
rope, making a double handle to pull upon. Then 
calling to him to swim—swim for his life, she walks 
toward the tree, bending her slight figure almost to 
the ground. She makes some headway, and know- 
ing that the greatest weight is now while he is still in 
the whirling water, strains every nerve, and at last 
draws the object of her exertions ashore. 

Ah, the wild throb of her heart as she recognizes 
those proud and handsome features. She hastens 
to loosen the cord from his chest, and to rub the 
exhausted man, but he is fainting or dying. She 
takes him in her arms, hoping to impart some 
warmth; she bends her ear to catch the slightest 
sound ‘of still existing life, but not a breath is 
audible. Reaching her disengaged handto heaven, 
she exclaims: 

**Oh, thou Great Monitor, spare him! Spare 
him! Return to life and me him that I have re- 
stored from the evil waters. Great Spirit, let the 
west wind, which ever comes with goodness, bring 
back thy breath to Du Coigne.” 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips than a 
puff of the evening air is wafted through the 
willows. Du Coigne opens his eyes and smiles 
upon her. 

It does not take an Indian lovg to recover his 
wonted strength; and Du Coigne finds after a few 
moments that he is rested sufficiently to walk with 
Ola to her home two miles distant, to the village at 
the base of Buffalo Rock. 

He says that he has passed the pool almost 
daily from childhood, and cannot conceive how he 
should have forgotten to sheer away from it; and 
as his back was toward it, paddling, he did not ob- 
serve his situation until too late, when in trying to 
turn away broke his paddle, and knew his only re- 
source then was in swimming; so he had given a 
powerful leap toward the shore, but felt at once 
that his own strength alone would not save him. 
He looks down in the face of the young squaw be- 
side him, pale with fatigue, and placing one hand 
upon her head, says only, “My deliverer.” This 
was all the gratitude that was expressed. Indians 
are laconic. At the present day we can scarcely 
realize how much was conveyed in those two 
words. They were uneducated, ignorant of every- 
thing in nature except that the sun rose upon one 
side of the earth and set upon the other. They 
counted the weeks by how many suns had set—the 





whoop; the fantastic wedding dance with jing); 
bells and shrill fife had been torgotten for ‘oa 
tic gestures of the painted figures who circled 
— the camp pom after their war councils, 
ontiac, great chief of the Iroquois, had i; 
Ola’s father. From that time his og = 
fixed. Du Coigne had breathed in low deep tones - 

“Meet me, Ola; we will have our revenge.” Her 
two brothers had fallen by the enemy’s shafts: 
only Ola and her little sister remained. ° 

For two months Du Coigne had watched an op- 
portunity to make the great chief his prey, and at 
last succeeded. There are mean men in the In- 
dian race as in every other, who will act the apy 
when well rewarded, or who may turn to a ditter 
enemy that has been a best friend; whichevor it 
was, Du Coigne received intelligence that Pontiac 
would himself be prowling near their settlement 
at a certain hour one night, to reconnoitre. Du 
Coigne awaited his coming at the place mentioned 
and with the arm that never aimed in vain struck 
the arrow to his heart. 

The death of their chief incensed the Troquois 
tribe to madness. They were joined by the Chick. 
asaws, and the following night they set the village 
on fire. The people fied toward the river, each 
with whatever provision was in his hut at the time. 
took their canoes atid paddled across, and were met 
upon the opposite shore by some of their party 
who dwelt there; and ail, as a last resort, took 
refuge upon a large rock, which was well sheltered 
by the forest trees from the sun, and which, as it 
jutted out into the water, and was perpendicular 
upon three sides, was accessible only at one point, 
where it sloped down to the mainland. 

There in the dead of night they carried pro- 
visions, a few blankets for the women and children 
to sleep upon, their bows and arrows, and the 
small sharp knives they used in making them 
besides buckets and ropes with which to dip their 
drinking water from the river. 

- From this height they hoped to kill great numbers 
of the enemy, and thus dishearten them, and at 
the same time be well protected themselves. Al] 
the next day they could hear the enemy in the neigh- 
boring forest, could look down the avenue that led 
to their retreat and behold them drop down one by 
one as they would attempt to invade their strong- 
hold. Ten of their own number were lost, as they 
stood behind the large trees while guarding the 
entrance, 

For two days they lived and hoped. They began 
to talk of moving to some other country, the two 
hundred that were still left, leaving their foe in 
possession; of crossing the great river (Missis- 
sippi) and joining a tribe of Indians who had 
been friendly with them years before. But that 
night, when they would let down their buckets for 
water, the ropes were cut. They tried first at one 
point, then at another. Their foes were too many 
and too vigilant; so they ceased to try, hoping for 
rain. They spread their blankets, that the night 
dews might gather upon them to quench their 


thirst. Their provisions were exhausted; no rain 


came; the dews were light. The morning of the 
third day broke upon their misery. As the sun 
reached the zenith the heat was intense. Not a 
breath came through the maple leaves—leaves so 
easily stirred. Above, the sky was clear; not a 
single cloud gave promise of intercepting, even fo 

a brief space, the rays of the Julf sun. The sing- 
ing birds were quiet; here and there one hopped 
from bough to bough with a frightened, dissatisfied 
air. The river had shrunken to its narrowest bed. 
Still it was deep, and its waters glided down with a 
noiseless sound, which boded no good. All nature 
seemed stagnant. The prairie hawk poised herself 
high above the earth, motionless, then with an 
unflapped wing descending or sailing away in un- 
curved lines. 

The Indian women noted these things and called 
attention to them, but the sad warriors only shook 
their heads. They saw that nothing good awaited 
them. Death stared them in the face; all that was 


months by the number of full moons, and the years | left for them was to die bravely—to be annihilated 
by the number of summers or winters since their | Ws better than to surrender. To die of starvation 


last chief died andthe younger one installed in his | ¥@8 better than to live enslaved by their enemies; 


stead. They had a God who they believed was a 


| little delicate children, strong hearty men, mothers 


God .of revenge, and who visited upon them while | with the papoos in their arms, all yielded them- 
they were still upon this globe his wrath for their | selves to die. One by one, one by one, until two 


misdeeds or cowardice. They believed that this 


only remained upon the top of the rock. Those 


great Being ruled everything in the-seen world as | who were still able to defend the pass, filled, the 


in the unseen. 


| place of those who fell. It was still defended by « 


When the missionaries came among them thev | 2andful of men. 


taught them that besides the Great Giver of Good | 


Chekan Du Coigne and Olaquinta were all who 


there was an evil God who reigned in the centre of | remained, the only living ones among so many 
the earth. Their naturally suspicious natures soon | dead. No longer able to stand, half reclining 


led them to believe that he was ever upon the watch | 


against a large tree, Ola sits beside her lover, re- 


to catch the unguarded in whirlpools, to beguile | minding him of the home in another world, where 
them into dark and unknown recesses, in caves there is plenty, where their maize fields are never 
and caverns; to lead them into a land where they | killed by drouth, where their hunting-grounds are 
were strangers, into mires and quicksands from | never turned into battle-fields. Du Coigne passes 
which nothing could extricate them, and take them | his hand over her face. Is she there? He cannot 


down bodily to his own domain; and whoever 


see her; he still can hear her voice. Yes, he knows 


came to a violent or untimely end fell a prey to this , of her presence, he speaks her name. But Ola is 
dread spirit;.so that when Du Coigne speke to faint, she can talk with him no longer; she leans 
Ola as his deliverer, he meant that she had not , her head upon his breast, beneath which beats 50 
only prcserved his life, but had rescued him from true a heart; and thus they fell into the long slum- 


an everlasting existence in the world of sorrow. 
The winter came and passcd away. Spring 
found 
heart; 
their enemies, the Iroquois. Skirmish followed 
skirmish, and each one took from their band some 
stalwart warrior, some noble chief, who had fought 


ber from which there is no awakening. 


The Iroquois had no idea of the stite of things. 


¢ Illinois fewer in number and sadder in | they had determined to make a bold dash in grest 
ey had all winter long been annoyed by | 


numbers up the entrance, and what was their sur- 
prise to find that not more than six or eight men 
guarded it. These being casily overcome they fiew 
to the summit of the rock. What a spectacle pre- 


nobly, desperately, hoping to recover the territory | sented itself; even the savage heart relented. Their 


they had lost, and to hold that which still remained 
to them. 7 


The maize they had planted had grown several | 


inches, when one field after another had been up- 


rooted by their wily foe. It was too late to plant | 


more, so they must place their dependence the 


enemies, by their brave death, had at least wo" 
heir respect, and although they triumphed with 
wild yells and deep ‘lrinking—for they had learned 
that part from the white man—yet in their hearts 
there was a pain to which they had ever beon * 
stranger, for they had exterminated a once greet 


next winter npon the wild plums and apples, of and powerful nation. Ever after as they told the 
which the heavily laden boughs gave good promise. 
There had been too much trouble amongst them to 
think of the festivities of marriage. The ery of 
gladness and misth hed given place to the war | 


tale to their children and children’s children, the 
great pile of stone was called “ Starved Rock, 
where Nature built the Illinois tibes their alter of 
wecrifice. 
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ZETTE OF FASHION. 











Ist 


of the latest Purisian Fashions. 


established Agents in Paris, 
ad Tt pad Berlin, who forward by every steamer 
~ ties, inadvance of their publication 
in those cities, exclusively for this Magazine. 


94a ree be country, the sbuioher pos- 
lled facilities for rapidly reproducing 


the latest novel 


tablisument 
g unequa 
wunien Plates for this Magazine. 
4th.-The Colored Steel F 
js double t 


in any other 2 
nies the number of Models for Dresses. 


‘. May No. of Frank Loslic’s 
Bthe Eig yamine contains 114 Fashion Plates, 
Colored Steel Plate, which is a larger 
is published in all the other Ameri- 


pesides the 


mber than 
ro Magazines combined. 


-It also contains a Mammoth Four 


Life Picture of Twenty-seven 


e Evgraviag or 
snes ot Fashion of the French Court. 


7thx-Besides the Fashions, a large space 


rk 
ted to useful and ornamental Needlework, 
ome , Patterns, choice literary matter, in- 


aiding 
rr Lllustrated Tales, Biographies, etc. 


—Thi zine is published in Ad- 
6th. This ere. ng can’ be had at all Book- 


sellers and News Agents. 
The My 


MAGAZIN 4 
Cover, and wil 


the United States ard Canada. 





N AWAY.—The last.New Novel, “ Aurora 

B ty Z ‘ne Banker’s Daughter,” by Miss M. E. 

B sraddon, ‘author of “* Lady Audley’s Secret,” con- 
taining 340 small octavo pages, reautifully printed on 
foe white paper, with an ustration by one of our 
pest Artists—tmailed free to any person forwardivg 
$3 for ove year’s subscription to FRANK LESLILE’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
Address 


FRANK LESLIO, W. ¥. 


psssous WHY EVERY LADY SHOULD TAKE| A SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 
CLARK’S SCHPOL VISITOR, 

The Publisher of this favorite Monthly, in order to 
reach all schools, will.send the VISITOR one year 
gratis to one person (who will act as Agent), at any 
Post-Office in the United States. This isan uparal- 
leled offer. Address, with 3c. stamp enclosed, for 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, Pablisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philate!phis, Pa 


LADY’S MAGAZINE AND GA- 


_pocause it is the earliest chronicler 


ashion Pla 
he size of the largest plate puolished 
Magazine. It conscquently contuins 























495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TIFFANY & Co., 


TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


» Watches, Silver 
locks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 


No. 550 Broapway, New York, 
House ws Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


number of FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S 
¥ will be issued in a beautiful IMaminated 
1 be for sale—price 25 cente—on the 7th 
day of April. Ladies, to insure an early copy, should 
order it at once at any Bookstore or News Depot in 





Mackenzie’s Patent Cantering Horses 
e bt of the 


rid 

lightful eut-door ex- 
devised for Boys and 
Girl 


STEPH. W. SMITH, 








j. H WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY a a 


0 SECURE GOOD JEWELLER 
—- AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, GHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 


SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC,, ETC., 


worth S8500,000, 


be sid One Dollar each, without 
= Low be pote for tut know 


and 
are to get, Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
tnform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular con list snd particu- 
lars, also terms to Agents, which we want in every 


Regiment and Town in the coun . 
J. H. Winslow & Co., 


Broadway, New York. 





The Confessions and Experience ox 

UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
x men who suffer from 
the means of Self. 
throngh medical’ im 


Nervous Debility 





sé P : homancy:”—How either sex may fas- 
cinate and gaio the love. confidence, affection and 
will of any person they choose, instantiy. This simple 
can possess, securing certain 
. mnagrtoge, Sc. free by mail, for 25 cts., 
er with a to the un 
joy A of great interest; third edi- 


000 copies sold 
CO., Publishers, box 


$16. WATCHES. 16 (50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 





slctiaee St Wich LESS, | mamm OPPORTUNITY 
Watches in anish and general sppenrance. Bend for a | soldat : 

: 906 Broadway, N.¥. | 75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
‘Woman's hts!— Every lady can have BRACELETS, RINGS, 


BEAUTIFUL WAvy Harr by using “Ivin’s Patent GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, é«., 
Hair Crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 
tured and sold wholesale only, by the Patentee, Worth $100,000, 


Barren D: Sixth Stzect and Columbia Avenne, Filla, | o, 1, scta for One Dollar cach, without regard to 
tes RE Re es SO Value, and not to be paid for till you know 
Som what you are to ge 
ething which Everybody should | 1, a1 transactions by mail we shall charge for the 
ave i—A never-fsiling friend to the possessor at | . der sent to kcow what you can have. ag the 
ny oon ae Seen 8 So me ot nici um | Dusiness, 25 cents each, which must be enclosed when 
Seeatel auieiuiten oe an dee entire — cas, | the articles can be ordered. Five articles wi'l be sent 
with full instructions, wil! be forwarded to any a1. | °F $!—eleven for $2—thirty for $6—sixty-five for $19 


—and one hundred for $15. 
dreas (postpaid), on receipt of the emall sum of 20 cts. ” 
Ps at i ALLAWAY, Agent. AGENTs.—Those acting as Age» ts will be allowed 


10 cents on every article ordered by them, provided 
aritan, Somerset Co., N. J. 
N. B.—No humbug or book agency. S023 | SF cate for every article exdered, axl remit 16 coum 
aac = ————— | to us either in cash or postage stamps. With the in- 
aioustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days." | formation of what you can have will be sent a Cir- 
Hunting, ishing and many other Great SECRETS, | = el atten, —— » pow Savon 
ag Sucairasen tivee aed = 10th | Option to send and get the articles or not. Address 
Address C. EK. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. S. M. WARD & CO. 
Box 4876, New York. 

















Gillies’ Old Plantation Coffee, 25 Cts. | rm pot 
PER POUND.—To all lovers of fine-flavored Coffee | S¢e—A& Speculation—on the outside page. 
Ee eee 2 aunties Severn to oy ee —- 
5 market. 8 superior to Coffees usu 80 Cheapest Jewellery H: Mr- 
one sacar. segones, ws etc. oe rivate olan sent me yr hay I 1 SALISBURY 
Faunilies ng-houses. stavrants, .. Wi Agen viden: | 2 382-940 
find the Old Plantation Coffee to contain a perfect wae om, 5 
uniformity of strength and flavor. Put up in 1 pound 
packages, bad pounds in a case, with all 4 rectvens for ¥RIBNDS OF SOLDIERS ! 
use, ‘or e rocers generally. tice 25 cents 
per pound. Liberal aecouet to the trade. A Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., ; ington, Fortress Monroe, "s F 
should 
000 








Importers and Manufacturers, | Newberve, Port Boyal,a: 1 all other 
390-400 283, 295 and 237 Washington 8t., N.Y. be sent, at half rates, by HABNDEN'S EXPRESS 


ASHE !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, | “* ” Brosdway. Sutlerecharged low rates. 


PAMPHLETS. BOOKS end Store Papers, RAG 4, 
ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON and all kinds of paper fhe Barly Physical Degeneracy of 


ys at 40 West Broad 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


way, b 
CHARLES MAUR & CO. | 
[ "I | and the early melancholy decline of Childhood aad 
SO M E T H, f NC N E ad Youth, just published by DE. STONE, Physician to 
| the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

AGEN rs WANTED! Pad Cursutese Fae on ow in- on a renties on the above ow , the cause aot New 

tamp. ., 83 Nassau St., N. Y., us , Marasmus an nsw: m; Wasting 
Chicas : ‘ an of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 














a _for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
Mey PAERISH'S AHIET STORE POOR Adress : co 
823 CANAL Staeet, N.Y. DR. ANDREW STONE, 

SUPERIOR D SHIRTS. | Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 

Made to measure at DRESS wcoina prices | Physician for Diseases’ of the Heart, Throat and 

and + —T¥ ; Lungs, No. 9 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 301 401 
aa Family Supply tore or osoms. Collars and | 

Wristpauds, for 8 making. 366-910 








MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete. 
MR. and MISS WAGNER, 





SEWING MACHINE CO. 


ARTISTS, 
Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in use— Building (Dod , Fifth 
simple in qeustrasion-Gurente in all its parte— reamed (Dedwertire), 206 Avenue, 
readily understood without instruction—certain of | 000 Opposite Madison Square. 





stitch on every kind of fabric—adapted to wide ran, 
of work wi Tout change or adjustment—needle 


straight—tension positive—and no taking apart ma- 
a + py 3 facts, and will siete! WEDDING CARDS 
choice of every purchaser having the opportunity of 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. LVERDELL'S 

knowing them. Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, . Desee .¥. 

Please call'and examine, or send for 2 Circular. | [Established 1640, 1 For Bpecinas Sy Mall, send Gods 

gents wanted. | 00 
0000 OFFICE, Ne. 538 Broadway, N. Y. j 
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ying PaRiis> 


FOR ml REMEDY 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Nor a few of the worst disorders that 
4% afflict mankind arise from the corruption that 
sccumulates in the blood. Of all the discoveries that 
have been made to purge it out, none have been foun | 
which could equal in effect AYER’s COMPOUND Ex- 
TRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. It cleanses and renovates 
the blood, instils the vigor of health into the system 
wd purges out the humors which make disease. I 
ttimulates the healthy functions of the body and ex- 
> the disorders that grow and rankle in the blood. 
‘s extraordinary virtues are not My widely known 










but when they are it will no lon 






hot admit certificates to show its effects. 


tod Sores, 






n Diseases, Pi 
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St. Anthony's Fire. Rose or Ery 


















% borne while they can 


peedil 
~ SARSAPARILI.A, os . 





« whilis or Venereal Disease is lied from the 
ee by the prolonged use of this SARSAPARILLA, 
the patient is left as healthy as if he had never 


had the disease. 


Por all the 
Carmarric 


ared 
-™ and sold by all Draggists everywhere. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$9 er day 


better than a Circalar 


hing 
Maa will want one. Every Family should 
ous <A ‘f ‘ts send 
, 102 Centre-st., N.Y. 


Greatest Invention of the Age. 


A MONTH can be made by a trifiin 
No utensils required cxcept those 
Profits 100 per cent. 
Full particulars sent on recei 


MILLERS¢S O7HAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, and most permanen 
Sold at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 





ev household. 





The Household Treagure i# the title of a 
beautifully illustrated little volume, containin 
be had grante by eneh — > everg one, which 
can enclosing a 3c. 

"hex 049, Baltimore 










aque n what 
remedy to employ in the variety of afflicting 
diseases that require an alterative remedy. 8 
tremedy, that couid be relied on, bas long been 
tought for, and now, for the first time, the public 

which they cau depend. Our space here 





county at $75 a month, expenses 
my new cheap Family Sewing Machines. 
heovor B. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 










ut 
trial of a single bottle will show to the sick that 
# virtues surpsssing anything they have ever 


ken. Sufferers from Serofula, Serofulous Swellin To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 


gentleman having been restored to health 
, after undergoing all the usual routine 

regular expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addrersed envelope, he 
rescri — used. Di- 


, ¢c., are s00n cleaned out of the system. ’ 
Salt , = 
Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, $c., shovld not 


rect to Dr. JoHn 
Brooklyn, New York. 





Cheapest Shirt House in the U.S. 


LEWIS” 
FITTING 


finale Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood, 
fine Senerally soon cured this ExTRact oF 
for gr nL. Price $1 per ie, or 6 bottles 


purposes of a family physic, take AYER’s 
the bent PILLS, which are everywhere. known to 
Prool burgative that is offered to the American 
*. Price 25 cents per Box. or 5 Boxes for $1. 
by Dr. J C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 








Six Wamsutta or W 
Shirts, which are equal io w 
Mus)in—6 for $13, and 6 for 315. 


Six New York Mills Muslin Shirts 
with Fxtra Fia> Linen Bosoms and Wristbands, fo 
$18. This is cheaper by $6 per doze than any other 
house. Send foraCirculur. Single Shirts made for 
FREDERICK LEW:S, 


ouregar Muslin 
to New York Mills | 


Twenty-five new and usefal patented articles. 
Wt i for 9 tt 6 samples sent, with terms, for $1, 392-404 
Mierstand than should send for samples, as you can > 


__RICHARDs & CO., 438 Broadway, . Y. 











QUACEERY ! 


Quack 
Dy the ag 





30 one 
1% ff ver 















he aires. pen me & Postpaid envelope 
ms EDWARD FE. TRAVER, 
Look Box, Boston, 












2 7°0 Pieces Music, 4) sets 
les, 100 Contra and Fancy Dances, with calls 
aud figures; 100 Opera Melodies, 100 Scotch and Irish 
Schottisches, Mazourkas, W-+l'zes 
Marches, Quickstens, Songs, ete., for Violin. 
@tc., $1 postpaid. FRED. BLUME, 208 Bowery, N.Y! 


BOOKS, CARDS, 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS. 
culars sext an reroint of stamp 


1 EARNEST] Y 
SESTLY caution all ung men suffering | 
tn Hervors Debility, ae. “a,sinet endangering 
ath by pstronizing any of the adverti 
pon can fu L feeever by the methods w 
cr, ® y hundreds of others. AnD Ix 
Tee? WaT. Read a letter which I will send 
bearing 








, ¢ -_ le’s H Fluid. . Restores and Dresses 
s on * 

Playing 1, 2,3, 4,6, 5 10, 12, 16and | Bogiens Mloctrle Hale Dyee sens Beet le the Won 

, | Boule’s Balm of Oytheria....Gures Tan and Pimples. 

with American Melodies, | . ‘all ott Ct 

pom leet enone im price | syle. Try! Be convinced.’ Sold by all 
M.J.PAILLARD, | swtf W. BOG 

Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. | 

Musical Boxes repaired. 000 | now READY, 

Price $12.—A Week's Wasking may be dene in | THE MAY NUMBER OF THE GREAT COMIC 
two hours without Rubbing or Boiling. by AND SATIRICAL PAPER OF AMERICA, 
JOHNSON’S UNION ASHING MACHIN | No. 62 of 
eee ot hr] Se 
nm use. and see operation our pot, S29 
Broadway. N: Y. "y. JOHNSON & 00. Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 

. B.— We have completed a smaller ce b 
$8, for Nu sn hong , | Among the prominent Cartoons of the present 
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| number are 
Price $8.— Johnson's Union Clothes | “> ee pps WHat 
WRINGER, with Galvanized Iron Frames and Cogs. | . 
is the best, the most simple and the most durable ‘. HOW TO ESCAPE THE DRAFT. 
, and fits ony tub or box. 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. THE REBEL FLEA. 





PRICE 10 CENTS, 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON PRAEE LESLIB, Euiticher, 
July 1ith, 1862, : of Ps 19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA | coRNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Was the only “preparation ior food from Indian 

Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention | Offers unusual advantages in situation; easy of access, 

from ee oe Comoe: Ls compe tien <4 and free from injurious influences. 
rominent mauutacturers of “ ap 

U PREPARED (CORN FLOUR” of this and other MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE 

countries not et ng. e and luxury 0 STRICT BUT KIND. 

the without a singie fault. One trial will con- ’ 

vieos t e most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, | A feature of the School. 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT!| 7 ®74T OF THE MaRKer, Ere. 





ayn page py e., = a ” ALFRED COX ROE, 
ew or no eggs, at a cost astonis e most econ- u 
omical. A slight addition to ordiney Wheat Flour | %*435 Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 


eatly improves Bread aud Cake. Itis also excei- 
ent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
meat, soups, etc. For Icecream nothing can compare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
be —y ~y" orem, mp tea, m, Soest . 
ut up in 1 poun ages, under the ie mar 

“* Msizena.” and with directions for use. 

A most delicious article of food for children and in- 
valid: of all ages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. I. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 YULTON STREET. 
WM. DURYHA, General Agent. 











Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


¥ Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
i if six weeks Yo the smoothest face) without 
stsin or injury to skin. Price $i—sent by mail, 











> a ry 
MACKBY & ©O., 6' Sassau 8t..N. YT. 


te address of order, 
— => GRAHAM, Soe Neston St., New York, 
“peally Valuable that PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES. 
43 y. v t able U afte ote. A Tafermation furnished. Highest price paid for 
‘Luinese 5. WOODWARD, PO. Box Sba. Boston, | Doudloons Gold and Silver. 
I . “ Ri eLoR CO, Bankers, No. # Wall St., N. Y. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 








_(Aran 18, 1808, 
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ae See 2 Say Soe 
was completely cured of that 
pb nny Bnd dy. with any Throat 


REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, King’s Co., New York. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 








DE. STERLING'S AMBROSIA is « stimulating 
ene extruct of Roots avd Herbs. It will cure 
diseases of the e veal and Itehing of the head; en- 
eraciicates dandruff. prevents the hair from fall- 

conc or from 


turning prematarely 
grow thick and long. It is eutirely, ‘different 





5 
all « her and can be relied on, 
Bei. i f “STERLING, 498 sy? New York 
a box containing 
For sale 7 Dragai — 
were, fTTt 
TRIUMPH. 


gy WAY & SONS, Nos, 8 and & Walker 
Stree’, Y., were awarded & FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the lat: Great Intern 


ternational Exhibition, London. 
There w. re two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 
all act f the world entered for com 


ition 
cial correspondent of the N New York Times 
i Meenrs. », Cetewer’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
Te. wrong ene o more to potnt thar 
ofany European maker 0000 
CRAIG MICROSCOFPH! 
This is the bert and cheapest Micro- 
scop in the world for use. It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 ‘times, and 
J so Te 2 gunna can nse ie, Is It 
ren’ stage 
the receipt of $2 25, on with six beaut. 
si = ful mounted objects for $3. Address 
*y HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre St., N.Y 
A liberal discount to thetrade. 390-40 








ere Watches.—A Beautiful Engraved Gold- 
atch, Lever Cap, small size, English move- 
p: rfect ‘timekeeper. + B free py mail for only 
folid Silver, sxme as abov: 

CHAS. P. NORT ont & CO. 
$8 and 40 Ann St., N. Y. 


¢7. ok 





“pia THING!” 
BOLDIE*S AND AGENTS, by Re $1 for a sample 


of the BiG 1a agg BOOK 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 
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MOORE'S & POND'S 
CARTRIDGE REVOLVERS! 






J. W. ‘TORRS, Agt., 


256 Broadway. 
SMI! & WESSON Raving & obtained pay ote in 
the U. &. Courts eutestiching | 


their right 20 now ‘fer for for 


ridge EB. volvers loading at fh 


gale the above kinds, each three lengths, four, five 
apd atx | woh, all carrying 3. tires, lengthe, four, tre 
388-4) 


WARDS. 





P| -RFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 





Made ‘o Measure at $24, 660. 696 and 
42 PER DOAN. 

SEI -MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 
Printe. rections for self-meapurement anes peseee, 
end dr inge of diferent atylee of « 
= @ Flawna ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 

Al ENTS WANTED. 





=. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway, 
64( Month, ex For particulars, ad- 
dress ih stamp) Waunis | BROS., Boston, Mass. 
301 -416 
Im, ctant to Agente—We have reduced the 
whol rice of our great STATIONERY PORT- 
FOLI CKAGES. e also give better Watches 
to our gente than any other firm.. Send stamp for 
pew Civ ular, WEIR & CO., sheneatelonns 
000 
WE «all attention to the advertisement of Mesers. 
8. M. WARD & CO., in another place,’ From per- 


sonal (calings with this house, we have found them 
honora!)!¢ business men, upon whose statements re- 
Hanes can be placed. They do their business through 
the mui], and we hear from many places entire satis- 
faetion expressed by thetr customers with the mamner 
tm which they are dealt with. They hevean extensive 





Se Eee 8 USE e MEN 
Ostness,— MW. TY. Chronicle, 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING CAKE, MADE FOR THE PRINCK AND PRINCESS OF WALES.--SEB PAGE 49. 





A SPECULATION. 


AGENTS AND SOLDIDRS, 


In Camp or Di are maki coatiy OS pee day 


gna thattonery Packages Kw roma wo 
Packages. Conmeining Fine Writing 


— Camp Com- 


useful articles 
Eien ot createed ete., 7. over $1, fot 
only 26 cents. valuable us Just 








$10 


a light wholesale busigees, 
 etelen Cc, F. 


Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles, &. 


Chapman’s Recipe for the permanent Removal of 
the above disfigurements of the face, leaving the skin 
soft and smooth, can be obtained (free of charge) by 
addressing in perfect confidence, 

DR. THOS. F. CHAPMAN, 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST, 
831 Broadway, N. Y. 

P, 8.—Also information that will enable any one to 
ott + full set of Whiskers in less than six weeks. 

1 


day net prette~ Agente wanted for 
Send for a Circular to 
. BH ULTS, Troy, N.Y. 





“SPONSALIA” MILLINERY ROOMS, 


12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 


MADAME BENEDICT, of Rue de ia Paix, Paris, 
having opened her NEW BRANCH Rooms at No. 
12 Waverley Place, begs to state that the DISTIN.- 
GUISHING CHARACTERISTICS of her establish- 
ment will embrace 
BXQUISITE TASTE, MODERATE CHARGES, 

ALITY and POLITE ATTENTION. 


ANOTHER GREAT VICTORY! 


The Patent Fireproof Conical Chimney 
for Coal Oil Lamps is a complete Success. 
This invention pee a combination of advan- 

te over the ch 6. First—they 

will not break b heat or fi ling. are 

an ornament to the lamp, They will save oil. 

The Conical Cotmaey 3 is 80-00 as to 

admit of expansion and contraction without 

a gi They will fit all the burners now in 

Try them. 


AMOS HORNING, 
Agent for Manufacturer, 
_ No. 321 No North 2 2d &t., Philade!phia, 
Read Miss } Braddon’ s 8 great Romance ot 
JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY 
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Witt 1s Se Mit rELANNOES 


ae AND HtC WK SHKEN 
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OIRCULAR, CONTAIWING DRAWINGS AND 
' PRICES. SENT FREE. 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cta., 
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Ladies Must Not Read this Arie, 
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Spring Bonnets, 
Bee Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine Pras May 
If you want te see the Bow Styles tu 
Spring Cloaks, 
Seo Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for ay 
you want to see the New Styic, 
Walking Dress.” 
See Frank Leslic’s Ladv’s Megusioe er, 
you want to see the New styl, « 
Ladies’ O, Caps, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine fo, May, 
you want to see the New Styie, 
Evening Dresses, te 
See F ank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine fete May, 


you want to see the — a 
Di Yies for 





See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Segue for May, 
you want to see the New Styic, for 
Morning Dresses, 
Bee Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for Mary 
you want to see the New Styles for 
Riding Hats, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May 
you want to see the New Styles for 
Ladies’ Riding Habits, 
Bee Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine for May, 
you want to see the New Styles of 
Ladies’ Fancy Jackets, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 
you want to see the New Styles of 
Trim 
Bee Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 
you want to see the New Styles of 
Head-Dresses, 
Bee Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 
you want to see the New Styles 
Summer Waists, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 
you want to see the New Styles for 
Chi drens’ D. eases, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 
you want to sce the Now Styles of 
Aprons, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 
you want to see the New &Styl-s of 
Chemisette, 
Bee Frank Leslie's Lady’s Magazine for May, 
you want to see the New Styles of 
Ladies’ Underclothes, 
See Frank Leslic’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 
you want to see the New Styles of 
Undersloeves, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lagy’s Magazine for May. 
you want to see the New Styles of 
Underskirt, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May 
you want to see the New Styles of 
Babies’ Cloaks, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 
you want to see the New Styles of 
Babies’ Frocks, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 
you ‘want to see the New Styles of 
Babies’ Underclo. hes, 
See Frank Leslie’s ady’s Magazine for May, 
see the New Styles of 
Babies’ Capes, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 
If you want New Designs for Néedlework, 
Bee Frank Leslie's Lady’s Magazine for May. 
If you want a. Pattern to Cut a Dress by, 
Bee Frank Lesiie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 
In fact, if you want to see the New Style 
for any article of Ladios’ or Children's 
Apparel, 
Bee Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 
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Jn addition to all the above attractions, the My 
number of 


FRANK LESLiL s 
LADY’S MAGAZINI 
GAZETTE OF FASHION, 


Contains the aGowing — Tales, Biographi 
eto, 
a tale, tne fllustrated. 


poset Lamb’s account of herself. 


Lady Caroline 
The Long Bow. 
The Crossder—a poem. 
e Cru 

The Merino or Spanish Sheep—tillustrated. 
The Alpaca LI llustrated 
Diamonds—hree illustrations. 
Tried for Life—a very interesting tale. 
Courting in Spain. 
—_ Percha—illustrated. 

Ridlug tor Ladice and Children. 

r ee an 
age Custom in Lower Normandy—three iiiue 

cranions 
The Great Champerty Vernons. 
Gigantic Attraction—a tale. 
George {11. at Windsor Castle. 
Woman 
The Shadow Life. 
Aiphonso, King of Arragon. 
Boys Out at Night. 
John Marchmont’s Legacy—« 
a 

reatness. 
M>rning and Evening—two beautiful engrsvis* 
The Three Robes—poetry. 
False Steps and Wron _— 
The Mistress and the 
Noses—a Chapter out of Proveter 
es rd popostien in the Discip 

in 171)+-illustrat 

he Professor’s Adventure, a tale—iDastrated 
Never Too Late to Learn, 
The False 
Increase of 
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beautiful novel, Le 
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